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5 Read Carefully Every Word! | 
THIS IS THE MOST ASTONISHING AND LIBERAL 
O N 30 DAYS | R . eee | 


FORTUNATE ARRANGEMENT just concluded enables us to offer readers of this issue a proposition that is entirely unprecedented —one that Can Never Be Repeated under any circumstances what- 


ever, and therefore demands the immediate attention of every man, woman and child who sees this announcement, viz.: 
TELY WITHOUT THE ADVANCE PAYMENT OF A SINGLE PENNY ; we will give you 30 Days to examine the work and compare it with all others; at the 
‘ou can return the books if not entirely satisfactory, or you can retain them at our Special Introduction Price (about one-third the regular rate) and settle the bill by easy monthly payments. 
WHAT WE SAY. You are to pay us.No Money until you can examine each volume and see for yourself that every claim we make is Absolutely True. 


in Six large quarto volumes, ABSOLU 
end of that i 
WE MEAN JUS 


e will send to any reader of this issue, a complete set of Tae American Educator 


Having done this, the books are 


yours at Oné-Third Value, and on easy terms if you desire ; or you may return the set, if for any reason you so decide. We have no hesitation in making this most unusual proposition to readers of The Com- 
panion; for such a work as ours is an Absolute Necessity, and will be thoroughly appreciated in every home where ambitious boys and girls are earnestly striving fora Higher Practical Education. Remember, the 


This Seemingly Impossible Proposition 


Requires special explanation to show that it is 
made in perfect good faith. The American 
Educator is no longer an experiment. 
Although but two months old, thousands of sets 
are already in use inthe best colleges, acade- 
mies, schools, homes and offices. very mail 
since the first day of issue has brought us a host 
of enthusiastic endorsements from pur- 
chasers who are apparently overwhelmed with 
the elegance, excellence and wonderful lateness 
of the work. This proves that the demand will 
be practically unlimited when people.gen- 
erally learn what a prize we are offering. To 
extend this knowledge far and wide is the pur- 
pose of our present proposition, Experience has 
shown us that the bright and brainy readers of 
this paper belong to the discriminating and 
appreciative class ; and a few more sets of our in- 
comparable reference library, placed directly 
in their homes for close examination and 
cgmperteon, will prove the best and most 
effective advertisement conceivable. Ours is a 
purely business proposition, involving no actual 
risk. No one will willingly give up these 
matchless volumes after becoming fa- 
miliar with their wonderful usefulness. 
They will be retained and cheerfully paid for in 
almost every case, and many thousands of spon- 
taneous future orders will result. Your bene- 

comes now, ‘ou’re prompt ; ours will 
be longer delayed, but it is sure to come. 


HERE, FOR EXAMPLE, 
Are a few instances of our up-to-date treatment 
of encyclopedic topics: 

Cuban affairs are recorded to so late a date 
as to include a statement of Weyler’s recall, and 
the appointment of Blanco as Captain-General. 

Steamships are described with such regard 
for recent detail that the late record-breaking 
performance of the Kaiser Wilhelm der (Grosse 
(Sept.-Oct., 1897) is chronicled, with perfect 
drawings of her. wonderful triple engines. 

The Yukon River region and the Klon- 
dike Gold-Fields are given several pages of 
description by a government expert, with hand 
some new official maps and other illustrations. 

Populations of over 2,000 American cities 
and towns are given for the year 1897. 

No discriminating buyer can feel quite sat- 
isfied with an encyclopedia whose “newness” 
consists of a few lines added, here and there, 
to old articles that are badly out of date. 


Get This—Compare—Choose. 


We assert positively and without reserve tha’ 


it THE 
in any country or in any language. KIT IS ABSOLUTELY THE ONLY ONE THA’ 
e have supreme confidence in THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR and in the discriminating judgment of COMPANION readers. We amply show this in our present proposition. 


proposition here offered. 













Six Great 
Quarto 
Vols. 
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NEARLY 4,000 QUARTO PAGES 


Up-to-Date, 1397."ntcN" 








American Educator 


Is a strictly new Library of Universal Knowl- 
edge. It was begun in 189 and finished in Octo- 
ber, 18%. It is brainy and brilliant from cover to 
cover, and “newsy”’ as your morning paper. 
The contributions, illustrations, colored plates, 
maps, etc., have cost over $250,000 in cash. Its 
editors, numbering more than 200, are world- 
acknowledged authorities in their several 
departments. It treats hundreds of new and 
very important subjects that even the best of 
other reference works do not so much as men- 
tion—things that happened lately. As an | 
Encyclopedia, it exactly meets the wants } 
of busy people who are determined to keep up 
to date. As a Dictionary, it answers every 
requirement of business, study and society. As 
a Compendium of Biography, it gives brief 
life-histories of notable people of all ages, 
including the later celebrities of whom the older 
books, of course, say nothing. As a Gazetteer, 
it is a full generation later than any other in 
print. Asan Atlas of the World, it gives an 
1897 view of the entire globe, with special maps 
showing disputed boundary lines, recent sur- 
veys, the Klondike region, Greece, Hawaii, Ven- 
ezuela, ete., all in beautiful colors and specially 
engraved since Sept. 1, 1897 — absolutely up 
to date. In every department The American 
Educator is positively incomparable in its 
concise statements of existing facts. There are 


Over 4,000 Illustrations, 


Including magnificent chromatic plates 
showing some 500 separate designs in 17 brilliant 
colors, and 200 full-page portraits of the 
world’s great men,— each a gem of the wood- 
engraver's art. 


No Other Book on Earth 


Will tell you all about Andrée and his famous 
balloon voyage ; Peary’s last trip to the Arctic re- 
gions,andthe big meteorite he brought back ; the 
history of tariffs, to the Dingley Bill; and a tliou- 
sand other things of living, Present interest. 


WHY NOT OWN THE BEST? 
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you may not des 


YOU TAKE ABSOLUTELY NO RISK. 


If vy actual test the work does not prove itself to be the most perfect gen- 
eral reference library of this , and generation, or if for other reasons style 
ire to keep it, the books may be returned tous at any time > 
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yithin 30 days.. Nothing but 
would warrant us in making such a proposition. 





and there will be many disappointments. 





us 
no cash required—and you may be one of the fortunate ones. 
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entire six volumes for — inspection, you paying the transportation charges on receipt. At any 
ou may consummate t 
loth style $2.00 a month for 6 months, making a total payment of $13.00 (regular price 
.50 a month for 6 months, making a tota 
* > Anierican and solidl bound, but we always recommend t 
ucator, and.full Knowledge of its undoubted euperiorit i} all others, pbb IP ng A az reason 
e cheer! assume 
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of sets to be distributed under this offer disappointment. 
nd rder 


terms. This announcement will not appearagain. Book of sample pages mailed free for 2c. stamp to pay postage. 


SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO. (Dept. 14), 234-236 So. 8th Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


E AMERICAN EDUCATOR is by far the best edited, best illustrated, best mapped, and most PRACTICALLY USEFUL general reference work ever published 
IS UP-TO-DATE IN EVER CULAR 


Y PART . We support these statements by making the very liberal and open-handed 


WHAT YOU MUST DO Send us your full name and address, stating occupation, etc.; also say which style of 


s binding you prefer, and give complete shipping directions. We will promos forward the 
time within 30 days 

e purchase by sending us your first payment of #1.00. The subsequent payments wil! be, on the 
me ’ ~ ay As a), om the pet L a 
ayment o ¥ regular price $45.00). The cloth style is handsome 
e Half Russ C4 more durable and worth the difference. If, how- 
books, you may «do soat any time within the 30 days. prepaying the trans- 
his proposition will not remain open longer than Dec. ,and may be withdrawn much sooner. 
The earliest applicants will secure the introductory sets on these phenomenal 











Trial Cake 


sufficient for 
a week’s use 
on your wash- _, - 
stand for a 2-cent ae ee ean 1 
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Toilet Soap. 








This form of Williams’ Shaving 
Soap is especially recommended for 
Toilet use, 6 round cakes (1 pound) 
to the package. By mail, 40c., if your 
dealer does not supply you. 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP 


make it an almost certain cure for chapped hands, as well as an ideal 
It acts like a soothing, healing balm every time you use it. 
Thousands of the worst cases of ‘‘ chapped hands’’ have been permanently 
cured by the systematic use of W1LL1aMs’ Soap, and in thousands of homes 
no other soap is used for Toilet purposes. 


“My Wife is Lost” 


which tells all about WiL_Liams’ Soaps. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct., U.S. A. 


London: 64 Great Russell Street, W. C. 
Sidney, Australia: 161 Clarence Street. 
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How irritating 
and saucy! 
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How they 
prick and 
sting ! 
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How ugly 
your hands 
are to look at! 


® 
Why 
Endure 
Chapped Hands ? 





The marvellous cura- 
tive propertics contained 
in the rich, cream-like 
lather of 


is the name of 
a little booklet 


Free upon request. 
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to Begin 


\\ 
ms \ The Study of Law at Home. 


GUMMER SPORTS are ended, and we are asking, ‘* What 
ff} ‘~~ shall we do with the long evenings of the fall and winter ? 
4, Shall we use them or misuse them?’’ Let us make a suggestion: 
i} The study of the law is a most interesting and profitable 
study; it is not a difficult study; it requires concentration of 
thought, butt so does the study of anything, if the study is going 
to be profitable. Why not study law this winter? There cer- 
tainly is nothing to prevent your doing so if you have some 
spare time every day, some ambition and a little money. Perhaps 
you never thought before that you could study law. You felt 
~~ could not spare the time and money to go to a law school. 
Joes not the opportunity to study at home offered by us open 
up to you an attractive prospect? To be educated in the law is 
to have a good foundation for almost any pursuit. We can give 
you this equipment if you will occupy your spare time as we 
direct. More young men have entered the regular law schools 
this fall than ever before. We believe the increase is due in no 
small degree to what we have been doing through the press and 
«therwise in the past eight years in the way of urging young 
men to take up the study of this important subject. Most of 
them will become lawyers; but many are taking up the study as 
a means of culture, and as a preparation for general business. 
We will take you just as you are, with your time more or less 
occupied, with your unsettled habits of study, with perhaps 
your unsettled purposes for the future, and by next spring we 
will guarantee that you will have completed to your satisfaction 
a good part of a regular law college course — not all of it, but 
enough so that you will allow nothing to prevent your going 
through our two years’ course and obtaining a thorough edu- 
cation in the law, that will fit you either for the bar or for business. 
Would this not be infinitely better than frittermg away 
your time this winter? 
We offer a preparatory Law Course, a Business Law 
Course, a regular two years’ College Law Course that 
prepares for admission to the bar, 
A postal will bring you catalogue and full particulars 
ADDRESS 
The Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law, 
No. 169 Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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Boston, Mass., November 25, 1897. 


Volume 71. Number 47. 


$1.75 a Year. Single copy 5 cents. 


ny Crecente > 


A Thanksgiving in East Parish. 
T was an August afternoon. Miss Amy 
Hodgkins was moving about the room in # 
restless, irritable way. She was about 
thirty-five years old, with a long, thin nose, and 


a tall, thin figure; and across her forehead she 
wore a fringe of hair of a shade slightly darker 
than that brushed away from her temples at 
the sides. 

The sweet name of Amy suggested a tender 
mother, dead long ago, who perhaps had had 
dreams of a possible romance, as she welcomed 
a little girl into the sober atmosphere of East 
Parish.. The romance had never come, but 
the name remained, a source of secret pride to 
its owner; and the fringe of hair was an 
unconscious attempt, by softening the boldness 
of a very high forehead, to bring the face into 
harmony with the gentle name. 

All softness ended here, however, and there 
was angularity in every gesture as Miss Amy 
sat down and rose again in nervous impatience. 
It was evident that she was expecting a guest, 
and that the prospect was not agreeable. She 
looked anxious, cross and warm, and kept 
listening with an air of dread. At last she 
clasped her hands together nervously. 

“Mercy on us!” she moaned. ‘Why in the 
world did I get myself into this fix? I should 
think I might be old enough to know myself 
by this time. I can’t do it!” She perched 
herself on the edge of the haircloth sofa and 
looked wildly about, as if appealing for succor 
to the green and white paper on the wall. 

Just then, down the street, came the stage- 
coach. If it would only go by! If something 





might only have happened to prevent the | 


| child. ‘Mercy on us!" she said again—it was 
| her favorite expression. 
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“Well, I’m sure I don’t want you to,” she 
muttered, as she shut the front door. 

Almost exhausted by the conflict going on 
within her, she took up her knitting and 
worked violently for several minutes. But it 
was not long before she looked through the 
blinds again. ‘The little girl still stood where 
the stage-driver had first put her down; she 
was looking eagerly up the village street. 

Something wistful in the child’s face gave 
Miss Amy a little twinge. “No hat! She 
must be as poor as Job.’”” And then, witha 
sudden inspiration, “‘L’ll kind o’ fix her up and 
send her home to-morrow. ‘That’ll pay for not 
keepin’ her longer.” 

She went down the walk again, but this time 
the little girl did not look around until Miss 
Amy said, “If you’ll come in I'll get you a 


creature from coming! But hope was 
eut short in a moment. The wheels had 
stopped and then gone on again; and as Miss 
Amy peered between the crack of the front 
blinds she could see a little, bareheaded girl 
standing at the gate, looking about with large, 
bewildered eyes. 
Miss Amy from her ambush surveyed the 


“I never could get 
|along with children! I never know what to 
say tothem. ‘They always seem to be looking 
you through. ‘They pry into everything.” 

At this point she decided to lock and bolt her 
door and pretend to have goneaway. It would 
be all right in the end—somebody would pick | 
the creature up and look after her. But then 

conscience spoke, as it 








applying herself to the completion of her meal. 
Miss Hodgkins firmly believed in letting people 
alone. She always declared that she never 
had words with any one. Winnie’s last 
remark seemed for a moment to suggest an 
approaching conflict of wills, but there was, 
after all, a way to solve the difficulty. 

“Well,” thought she, “I shall let her stay if 
she wants to, and let her alone while she’s 
here.” In this way, Miss Amy flattered 
herself, she was consistent, and faithful to her 
own principles. 

Next day her thoughts ran in this wise: “I 
aint going to havea rag-baby round, even for 
one month!” Forthwith Winnie was clothed 
in neat gingham dresses, and became in appear- 
ance a well-kept village maiden. 

Miss Amy failed to see that this was not 








| had spoken mightily within her after listening to 
Mr. Brown’s great missionary sermon several 
weeks ago. He had told his people, in the 
village church, of various ways in which they 
might help the poor, although not rich them- 
selves. 

“And one of those ways might be,” said he, 
“for some of you who have comfortable homes 
here amongst the green trees to share them 
with some of the little stifled children in the 

ae alleys of Boston these summer days.” 
| Early on the following Monday morning 
Amy Hodgkins’s letter had gone off to the 
headquarters of the Fresh Air Fund, asking 
for a little girl for the month of August. It 
had no sooner gone than she began to dread 
the poor visitor; but she had never so thor- 
oughly repented her action as now, when it 
was quite too late to annul it. 

“T engaged to take her, and now I’ve got to 
do it if it kills me.”” With this she opened the 
front door and went down the walk to the gate. 
The little girl turned quickly and began to 
smile, then sobered instantly. 

“T guess you better come in,” said Miss 
Amy, in a metallic voice. 
There was no answer to her remark. 


real pretty new hat.” 
The child looked up 
quickly. “I’d like a 
new hat. Guess I won’t 
go home now,” said she; and she followed 
| Miss Amy into the house. This was Winnie 
Joyce’s welcome to the town of East Parish. 

At tea that night Miss Amy noticed that the 
child ate with a certain daintiness. She did 
not “smear the table-cloth all over,” as Miss 
Amy had expected. She did not ask embar- 
rassing questions. She was very quiet, but 
her large brown eyes wandered about the room 
and somehow managed to express a little of the 
admiration she felt for the beautiful, grand 
things about her. 

Winnie had straight, colorless hair; her 
features were small, and she was very thin. 
She was one of God’s small mysteries—for 
why was a girl of nine years old left alone in 
the world? 

The only conversation during the meal was 
when Miss Amy brought herself to ask, ““Do 
tell! Haven’t you ever had a hat to cover 
your head ?” 

“It blew out of the car window,” said 
Winnie. “It had a brown bow on it that Mrs. 

**T guess you better come in,” she repeated, | O’Hearn gave me. You said you would get 
quite loudly, as if speaking to a deaf person. me another, but please, I don’t want to go 

The child straightened herself up and, after | home to-morrow !”” 
a pause, said with dignity,“‘I don’t want to.” | Perhaps the hostess was flattered a little. 

Miss Amy turned and went into the house. | If so, she showed it by frowning slightly and | 


’ 





exactly “‘letting the 
creature alone.” She 
maintained a strict at- 

titude of self-defence ; 

yet old recipes came 

out from kitehen 

drawers, and delec- 
table viands were placed on the silent table at 
meals. Before a week had passed a bloom 
came into the child’s face, and her cheeks 
began to round softly. One day a stranger 
came to town. In the steeple of the only 
meeting-house in East Parish was a clock, and 
this clock had, from the first, been one of 
Winnie’s chief joys. She loved to hear it strike, 
and she loved to look up at it against the blue 
sky. But one day the hands and the figures 
all disappeared, and ladders went up, and high 
in the air, on a seat of apparently thrilling 
insecurity, sat a man painting the empty place 
where the clock had been. 

Winnie longed for sympathy over the loss of 
the cheery bell, which had really grown almost 
a companion to the lonely child, and at dinner 
a tear rolled silently down her cheek while she 
shyly glanced at her opposite neighbor. Miss 
Amy saw it. 

“Of all things!’ groaned she, inwardly. 
““What’ll come next? I never did know what 
to say to anybody ’t cries.’’ She looked severely 
at the table-cloth and shut her lips tight. 

Presently she said abruptly, “You haven’t 
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got any parents, have you? I believe they wrote | It would give her time to think, and besides, she made ready for Thanksgiving company? And | He didn’t see what he had done to deserve such 


me that you hadn’t any.” felt an overwhelming need of solace. 
“No, ma’am.”’ 


‘Have you got any aunt?” 


how did it come about? These were the very | good times. He never saw such a warm-hearted, 


She was led to the sofa, and took meekly the | things that she was thinking over, as she deftly | generous woman! He should write and tell 
swallows of water Joe urged upon her, he in the | rolled the fine, buttery pie-crust. 


Agnes about this day. 
Miss Amy, with a becoming flush on her 


“No, ma’am.”’ 
“Well,” putting a practical tone into her voice, | 


meantime muttering, ‘““Why, the dear woman ! | This was the way of it: Winnie had come 


Sakes alive!” as sympathetically as if he had | home from school one day, about a week before, 


cheek, brought out dish after dish, and grew 


“you can call me aunt—Aunt Amy, you know, | been a woman himself. 


looking troubled. At first she refused to} brighter and brighter, until by and by Mr. 


and then you’ll have an aunt, any way.” 
It fascinated Winnie to watch the painting of 
the steeple, and she spent the next morning 


| The tone of his voice explained Winnie's | 
| willingness to go with him. Anybody would go 
| 


| anywhere with a man who had such tones. For 


unbosom her grief, but Miss Amy, who had 
long ago learned that it was a happier thing not 
always to let people alone, had finally won her 


hovering about the base of the church. At!a few moments she indulged in the odd, the | confidence. It seemed that her schoolmates had 


noon the man came 
down who had been 
dangling in mid-air so 
mysteriously, and like 
any ordinary person, 
seated himself under a 
tree and proceeded to 
open his dinner-pail, 
quite unaware that 
within the past hour 
or two he had become 
an object of hero- 
worship. He was tall 
and jiank, with curly, 
very gray hair, and a 
big, gray mustache. 
His eyes were so 
kindly that Winnie 
could not help speak- 
ing to him. 

“T’ve been watching 
you all the morning,” she ventured to say, softly. 

He did not seem at all surprised. “I suppose 
you thought I looked mighty funny, away up 
there, like a monkey on a stick?” he said, in a 
pleasant, comfortable voice, as if he had known 
her all his life. 

“If you fell down I was going to pick you up,” 


said Winnie, in a protecting tone, and the man | 


laughed. 

Thus two congenial spirits began to be cronies. 
Next day they were so intimate that Winnie had 
disclosed to Joe Kelley her innermost soul—that 
she hadn’t anybody in the world who loved her 
very much ; that she was a “‘fresh-air child ;’’ that 
she must go back to Boston toward the last of 
August; that Aunt Amy didn’t like children ; 
and ali the story that made up her life and shut 
sunshine and heaven out of it. 

She cried on Joe’s shoulder very comfortably, 
while he put his big mustache down on her 
silky hair. She had never known what it was 
to have a jolly ery before ; it was very refreshing, 
and she was very happy after it. 

Joe told Winnie how he hadn’t any wife, and 
how his little girl, who always used to be with 
him, had been so naughty as to marry a young 
fellow who had had the impudenee to fall in love 
with her, and now she had gone away and he 
hadn't any little girl at all. And Winnie gave 
him a world of sympathy. 





WINNIE GREETS THE STEEPLE-JACK. 


delicious sensation of 
accepting sympathy. | 
Then she sat up, her- | 
self again — almost. | 
There was, however, 
a new meekness in 
her manner. | 

“T hope you’ll ex- 
cuse me,” she said. “I 
never do faint ; but I | 
guess it’s warm this | 
morning. You were | 
saying —” and she | 
turned with dignity to | 
Joe. 

“Just that I was | 
thinking I would | 
adopt this little girl 
here and sort of have 
her for my daughter, 
if you see no objection. 
I’ll go down to Boston and ’tend to it, but I 
thought I’d consult you first. You don’t like | 
children, they say. Now 
I do!” said Joe, emphati- 
cally, giving Winniea nod 
and smile. 

No one spoke. Winnie 
looked from woman to 
man, and from man to 
| woman, and could not 
| fathom the situation. Fi- 
| nally the spinster spoke 
| solemnly: “Come here, 
| child.” There was a 
|tremor in her voice. 
Winnie obeyed very 
| slowly. 
| “Now you listen to 

me,” continued Miss 
Amy. “I’ve had a lone- 
some life. I’ve been mad 
because other people had 
| families and relations and 
| Thadn’tany. I’ve almost 
| forgotten how to speak 
| to people, even when I do 
| like ’em. I didn’t want 
| you to come here, and I 
was sorry you came, and 
I thought you were going to be in the way, | 





been talking about how much company they | 


were going to have on Thanksgiving day, and 
they had turned to Winnie and said, with the 
peculiar affability for which some children are 
distinguished, “‘I guess you won’t have any 


company at your house. Miss Hodgkins never | 


has company. You won’t- have any mince-pies, 
either. I wouldn’t live with such a queer old 
thing.’’ 

And Winnie had run straight home, very red 
and angry. 

Miss Amy frowned deeply and said nothing, 
but at tea-time she remarked: ‘Winnie, my dear, 
we are going to have turkey and mince-pies on 
Thanksgiving day. Now it seems a pity to cook 
up such a mess just for you and me, doesn’t it? 
Can you think of anybody to ask in?’ 

Whether this serious maiden lady foresaw 
what the answer would be will never be known. 
Did she remember a certain August forenoon, 
when it had sounded so strange to be called a 
“fine woman?” Alas! she was not much in 
the habit of receiving compliments. 

At all events, she did 
not seem to resent it 
when quiet. little Winnie 
suddenly clapped her 
hands, left her seat at 
table, and threw her arms 
around Miss Amy’s neck, 
joyously exclaiming, 
“Why, aunty dear, there’s 
the dear, dear old Steeple- 
Jack, with his daughter 
all gone away !” 

The great day arrived, 
enveloped in that pecul- 
iarly rough exterior which 
some great days assume 
just to show their inde- 
pendence. It wasa howl- 
ing storm. Thesky was 
black with snow-clouds, 
and the rough north 
wind had blown such 
whirls of snow into the 
church-steeple that it had 
stopped the clock. 

Winnie stood discon- 
solately at the window 
watching the storm, quite sure that Mr. Kelley 


THE ARRIVAL OF MR. KELLEY. 


In ten days the clock was up, and Joe Kelley’s | and an awful trouble and nuisance. But —’’ | would never brave such weather ; and Miss Amy 


work in East Parish was done. He lived ina 


Miss Amy choked a little, and went on: “But | 


did not know whether to put on the extra plate | 


| Kelley’s eyes seemed unable to hide their 
| admiration. They seemed not only to say, “A 
| fine woman,” but “A handsome woman, a 
| lovable woman.” 

How strange it was! And how happy Winnie 
felt! As if somehow she were living in the 
| middle of a fairy story, right there in a great 
snow-storm on a Thanksgiving day in East 
Parish! 
| And so the soft name given by the tender 
| mother long ago was not a misnomer after all, 
for romance had gathered round it and it stood, 
as it ought, for love and gentleness. 

It did not seem surprising that, after dinner, 
| Mr. Kelley should sit down right on the haircloth 
| sofa by Miss Amy’s side, and that he should 
call Winnie and take her on his knee, and that 
he should quietly take hold of Miss Amy’s hand. 

“This is a real genuine Thanksgiving to me,” 
said he, very seriously. ‘Here we’ve been three 
very lonesome people, and we find that when 
we’re together we have such good times that, 
come what might, we could stand it if we stuck 
together. A while ago I tried to steal away 
your little girl, for 1 wanted a daughter. Now, 
I want a daughter, and a wife, too. Don’t you 
see, Miss Amy? Why, from the time I saw 
you kneel down and gather this little chicken 
into your arms that day, I’ve sort o’ thought you 
were the woman for me. You made no great 
show of love, but gracious! you meant more and 
felt more than a dozen ordinary women !”’ 

Miss Amy did not answer at once, but she put 
one hand against Winnie’s cheek and whispered, 
“Little chicken, you’ve been nothing but a 
blessing to me, from first to last.”” And she did 
not draw away her other hand from under Mr. 
Kelley’s. 

They were married in the spring, and as the 
ehureh clock struck twelve on their wedding 
day, it had a singularly musical sound, as if it 
had a personal interest in the proceedings. 

MARy TOWLE PALMER. 


ee 


Thanksgiving. 


“ Thanksgiving’? is commonly regarded as 
having been from the first a New England festi- 
val and a Puritan holiday. Mrs. Earle asserts, 
in her “Old New England,” that it was neither. 
“The first New England Thanksgiving,” she 
says, “‘was not observed by either Plymouth 
Pilgrim or Boston Puritan. ‘Gguinge God thanks’ 
for safe arrival and many other liberal blessings 
was first heard on New England shores, on 





town about a dozen miles away. He had been | you’ve been just the nicest, cunnin’est little girl! 
quietly making up his mind that when he went | I saw how glad you looked when he’—nodding 
home he would take little Winnie Joyce with | toward Joe—-“‘when he told what he came for. 


him. 

He thought he could give her a better home 
than she could have in any other way. He 
already imagined the letters he would write to 
his daughter Agnes, and how jealous he would 
make her, describing the superior virtues of his 
second daughter, and he chuckled under his 
mustache. 

He knocked at Miss Hodgkins’s door. It was 
some time before the lady of the house appeared. 
Winnie came to the door with her. 

“Good morning, ma’am,” said Joe, in his 
good-natured, independent voice. “It isa pleasant 
day, isn’t it, ma’am ?” 

Miss Hodgkins, indignant at his suavity, and 
thinking she understood his errand, remarked, 
“It is of no use to describe what you have. I 
sha’n’t take any.” . 

He laughed as her meaning dawned on him. 
“Oh, you’re mistaken, ma’am! I’m not an 
agent,” said he, gaily, and stepped in. ‘“‘I don’t 
want to sell anything; I want to get something. 
Hasn’t Winnie told you 
about her old Steeple-Jack ? 
No? Well! We're so inti- 
mate I feel as if Winnie 
and 1 had known each 
other all our lives, almost. 

“tT came to tell you that 
you needn’t send her back 
to Boston. I believe her 
time’s up next week. Well, 
she hates the city, you 
know, and it isn’t healthy 
where she lives. I guess 
I know something about 
those things. She oughtn’t 
to go back, ma’am. She 
aint made for it, all kind 0’ 
small and pretty as she is. 

I want her myself. I’m 
going to take her home, 
by your leave, ma’am. I . 
haven’t asked her yet, but 
I guess she’ll come fast 
enough.” The glad, tri- 
umphant look in Winnie’s face seemed to say, 
“See, I’m wanted by some one! I’m asked for!” 
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But then you thought you’d got to go back to 
| Boston. Now you’re going to live right here 
where you are. I’ve been thinking God sent 
| you to me, so’s I could have somebody to do for 
| and tend and see round the house. You will 
| stay with me, won’t you? You want to stay 
| with me, don’t you?” 
| Miss Amy slipped down on the floor, put her 
|arms tightly around Winnie and kissed her. 
| Joe leaned forward and clasped his knees. His 
soft heart was touched. If he felt any disappoint- 
ment, it did not come to the surface. 
| ‘Now that’s just beautiful!” he cried. “You 
| needn’t answer, little one. You mightn’t know 
what to say. Of course you’ll stay with your 
| Aunt Amy. ’Taint many little girls that have 
| such an aunt as that! You haven’t understood 
what a fine woman she is.”’ 
| He rose hastily. ‘‘Well, good-by to both of 
you. When I come this way again I'll call in. 
And Winnie, you write me a little letter some- 
times and tell me how the clock gets on. Don’t 
ery, little girl. You are 
a lucky little kid. Good- | 
by.” He just touched the 
top of her head with his 
mustache and was gone. | 
Three months went by 
and the latter part of 
November had come. Miss 
Amy Hodgkins was bus- 
tling briskly about the 
kitchen—indeed, she was 
almost humming a tune. 
If it had been any one else 
she would have been hum- 
ming a tune, for she was 
surrounded by spicy odors, 
and the sun was stream- 
ing, warm and yellow, in 
through the windows, and 
she had just received a. 
good-by kiss from the little | 
girl whom she could see | 
daintily tripping off to 
school as she looked down 
the street. All the materials for the richest of 
| pies were spread out on the clean table, and there 


But suddenly Miss Hodgkins turned so white | was pienty of time to make them and a perfect 


that Joe sprang to her side and told Winnie tc 70 


|oven to bake them in. A smile played round 


for a glass of water. Miss Amy leaned back in| her lips, as it ought when one is preparing for 


her chair and quickly decided to let herself faint. 


Thanksgiving day. When had she ever before , 


August 7, 1607, from the 
lips of the Popham colo- 
nists at Monhegan, in the 
Thanksgiving service of the 
Church of England.” 

The first New England 
Thanksgiving was not a 
day of religious obser- 
vance, but a day of recre- 
.ation. It was observed in 
December, 1621, at Plym- 
outh, and the Thanksgiving 
feast lasted for one week. 
An account of this first 
Thanksgiving week, writ- 
ten by Edward Winslow 
to a friend in England, is 
as follows: 

“Our harvest being gotten 
in, Our governor sent four 
men on fowling that so we 
might after a special man- 
ner rejoice together after 
we had gathered the fruits 
of our labors. They killed 
as much fowl as with a 

or not, and looked as altered in countenance as | little help beside served the company about a 
the sky was now altered from the bright day | week. At which times among other recreations 
when she made the pies. All for nothing, after | we exercised our arms, many of the Indians 
all—she might have known! | coming amongst us, and among the rest their 

A moment more and Joe Kelley’s high-pitched, | greatest king, Massasvyt, with some ninety men, 
cheery voice was in the entry, and he was} whom for three days we entertained and feasted, 
shaking the snow from his great overcoat and | and they went out and killed five deer which 
getting the matted drops out of his mustache, | they brought and bestow’d on our governor, and 
and laughing at their surprise at his venturing | upon the captains and others.” 
out. | . The women of Plymouth did not have much 

“Well, well, you don’t know men’s ways, | time to join in the recreations of that Thanks- 
that’s certain, if you think a snow-storm will| giving week. There were four matrons, and 
keep ’em away from a good dinner! But after these, with the aid of one servant and a few 
all, that wasn’t the reason I came,” he added, | girls, or “maidekins,” had to prepare food for 
quickly ; and he gave Miss Amy a look which fifty-five English and ninety-one Indians. There 
seemed to dazzle her, for she vanished suddenly. | is no record of any special religious service 
“And did you think I’d lose a chance to come during this week of feasting on venison and 
and see my little clock-girl?”’ he went on, giving | “fowl,’’ wild ducks and wild turkeys. 

Winnie a kiss. | The “other recreations” mentioned were, 

Miss Amy soon rejoined them, and she had on | doubtless, running, leaping, jumping, and stool- 
a pink bow which somehow Winnie had not | ball, a popular game played by men and women, 
noticed before. It was very becoming, and had | in which a ball was driven from stool to stvol. 
the effect of lightening up the room. ‘They were} The Pilgrims introduced “athletics” into New 
soon invited to the dining-room, and there took | England, and were, perhaps, the first to permit 
place such a merry dinner as made the old red | women to participate in at least one game. 
poppies in the wall-paper glow as they used to} From February 22, 1630, the first Boston 
do fifty years ago. | Thanksgiving, till 1684, twenty-two public 

Joe declared that he had seldom tasted such | Thanksgiving days—one in three years—were 
food. How could people be so good to him? | appointed in Massachusetts. “It is difficult,” 
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a fixed annual observance in New England. In 
the year 1742 were two Thanksgiving days.” 

Sometimes the day was set on Thursday, then 
on Tuesday, or Wednesday. It was appointed 
in August, in January, in December, and in 
October. It was set in gratitude for great 
political events, for victories over Indians or in 
Europe, for kings, royal heirs, for the “dissi- 
pation of pirates,’ the abatement of diseases, 
and for grateful acknowledgment of plentiful 
harvests. The frequent appointments for thank- 
ing God that He “had not given them cleanness 
of teeth and wante of bread,’ finally made the 
autumn the customary time. 


— 


DUTY. 


O Duty! visitor divine! 
Take all the wealth my house affords 
But make thy holy methods mine; 
Speak to me thy surpassing words! 
/ndependent. Julia Ward Howe. 
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Beneath the Avalanche. 


N the early summer the small 
steamer Naturalist left 
England for Greenland with 
her owners aboard — three 







to study the vegetation and 
animals of the north. One 
of them, the leader 
of the expedition, 
was Mr. Robert 
Grey, who took with 
him his son, Bliss, 
a lad about sixteen 
years old who had just finished one year at 
Rugby. There was a crew of seven thoroughly 
experienced seamen. 

In June the Naturalist reached Davis Strait 
and steamed northward. How lonesome and 
hopeless looked the bold, naked coast! There 
was hardly a spot where a ship could ride out a 
storm in safety. Whenever the barometer began 
to fall the Naturalist was headed for the open 
sea, for that was the only safe place. 

The first stop was made at Upernavik, which 
contained about eighty houses, some of which 
were occupied by Danes, the rest by Eskimos. 
When the Naturalist’s boat touched shore a 
score of persons clustered about the landing. 
Among them was a tall, straight man with a 
benevolent face, beside whom stood a girl of 
about fifteen, as unlike the rest as she could be. 
She was slim and graceful, and her bright hair 
hung thickly about her shoulders. Her skin was 
clear and almost as white as the snow on the 
tops of the hills. 

When Mr. Grey jumped out of the boat, the 
kindly-looking gentleman introduced himself as 
the Rev. Olaf Neilson, Lutheran pastor of the 
settlement. The girl was Hilda, his daughter. 
He invited the naturalists and Bliss to make 
their home at the parsonage during their stay. 

The parsonage was built of heavy stone from 
the adjoining hills, and the walls were as thick 
as those of a fortress. The building was so low 
that it appeared to crouch upon the ground, but 
there was plenty of room inside, for it seemed to 
burrow far under the earth. 
wholesome place, well-lighted and comfortable. 












field-naturalists who intended | 


says Mrs. Earle, “to state when the feast became | the face of the raving sea, the cruel wind almost | 


freezing the blood in his veins. But good Olaf 
and Hilda cheered him, and said that the next 
summer would bring him back his father. So, 
finally, he took courage and began to work with 
them. He helped them to bring home marsh hay 
for the goats, for in spite of the statement that 
this animal cannot be wintered in Greenland, the 
clergyman kept three or four every winter. 

He also helped Olaf to gather the winter fire- 
wood, which consisted of the crooked, creeping 
boles of stunted firs and spruces, driftwood and 
the battered planks, spars and timbers of ships 
thrown along the coast. The bones of seals, 
walruses and even whales were likewise hoarded 
for fuel. 

Adjoining the house Olaf had a large, low 
shed in which the sawn fuel was carefully stowed. 
The goats’ house was a place hollowed into the 
ground and roofed with three or four dozen 
layers of sod, which had grown together in a 
compact mass. The goat-house connected with 
the dwelling, and the hay was kept in a low 
building of stone which could be entered without 
leaving the parsonage. 

Round about the parsonage the settlement was 
divided into streets, most of the houses being of 
rough stone, very low, and having thick walls. 
The space below the ground was greater than 
that above, which made the dwellings warmer. 

But for his brooding thoughts of the awful sea 
and its dread secret of his. father’s fate, Bliss 
would have been by no means unhappy during 
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what damage had been done to the dwelling. | 





The light showed that the weak roofing of the 
great fuel-shed had been crushed in, and snow 
filled all the spare places. But it would be 
possible to dig and get out some of the fuel. To 
their great joy they found the covered way 
leading to the goat-house uninjured, and the three 
animals themselves unhurt, but badly frightened 
and trembling like leaves. Two of the goats had 
kids, one of them one, and another two, and 
the third goat was milking. This was indeed 
providential. 

“We shall first have to kill the kids,” said 
Olaf, “and then content ourselves with the 
milk.” For the little store which contained 
their food, and which was connected by a covert- 
way with the main building, was cut off, though 
neither Hilda nor Bliss had noticed it. Two 
great tears gathered in the girl’s eyes when she 
learned this, but her father told her to be brave, 
saying, “God has left us provided with food. 
We should be thankful.” 

Then they sat down in the main room, listening 
for sounds; but it was as still as death itself. 
For hours they sat there, now talking and now 
relapsing into silence. An old wooden clock 
on the mantel kept up a wheezy tick-tack, and 
every quarter a prim little bird popped out, said 
“Cuckoo!” and popped back again. They could 
at least count the hours and know the time in 
the dreadful, silent dungeon. 

The snow, pressed flat and smooth against the 
panes, was a steel blue and opaque as stone; 





“A GREAT FLOOD OF 


Yet it was an airy, | the long winter, for he had many curious adven- 


tures, and heard many strange tales and songs 


Here the good pastor and his daughter enter- before May came, with hours of bright sun. 


tained the visitors for three days. 


Now, although Bliss Grey was, for his years, until the snow seemed to become purple. 


All the white world dazzled the boy’s eyes 
Then 


an enthusiast in field science, he was tired of the’ he was snow-blind, and had to stay in the 
ship, for he had not yet grown well of sea-| dergyman’s house; and the last thing he had 
sickness; so he readily consented to let Hilda | clearly seen outside was a thing that remained 
and her father ask that he might be permitted to pictured in his eyes during many an hour of 


remain ashore while the rest went farther north. 
Hilda told him he would find plenty to see and 


semi-darkness. 
It wag the picture of the vast snow-wreath or 


study close by Upernavik; he could study the| garland of snow on top of the great cliff that 
habits of seals; he. could often see troops of | towered above Olaf’s house and the settlement. 
walrus; and he could, under her guidance, go | The cliff was sheer, its summit was four hundred 
around all the coves and inlets in her father’s | feet above the hamlet, and the strange snow 
kayak, hunting sea-beasts like all the rest, and | garland stood out forty or fifty feet from the 


shooting sea-fowl. 


rock wall. This was the effect of wind and 


So the Naturalist sailed away, and Bliss | drifting snow on the naked uplands. 


waved adieu to his father on the quarter-deck of 


The mighty white mass looked as if it were 


the little steamer, which was to call early in | ready to fall and blot out all the settlement at 


August for the boy. 


the base of the cliff. But Olaf and Hilda, and 


Bliss really did learn a great deal that summer, | indeed every one, told him that the snow garland 
and became much attached to the good parson would fall in small sections as spring advanced, 


and his daughter. 


grew sad, for they believed separation, probably | had always happened, they said. 


lifelong, was near at hand. But about this time 
great gales blew, and the sea boomed all along 
the coast with the noise of a thousand thunders. 
The sea-birds went away, and the few land 
animals ran cowering for shelter to the thick, 


tangled fir-copses that clung to the hill slopes | 


and along the bottom of the valleys. 
For a fortnight the tempests howled, and the 
Naturalist was now overdue. Then the weather 


When August came the three | and that the falling would do no harm. 


| 


| 


So it 
But Bliss 
could not put out of his mind the great white 
menace while he stayed indoors, counting the 
weeks that must elapse before the Naturalist 
could again appear to him, if indeed she had 
escaped the great fall storms. 

One bright afternoon toward the last of May 


| Olaf was reading, and Bliss and Hilda sat beside 


became calmer, and on the fifteenth of the month | 


the vessel appeared about a mile from land, and 
by a system of signals that Bliss could under- 
stand said, “Ali well on board. Will take you 
when it gets smooth.’ 

But it did not get smooth ; it grew more violent, 
and the very hills by the sea seemed to quiver at 
the onset of the thunderous ocean billows. The 
Naturalist came in sight no more, and when 
October came without her, few persons in Uper- 
navik believed that the daring little explorer was 
any longer afloat. 

Poor Bliss drooped, and would sit for hours in 





him, listening. The sun streamed through the 
thick little panes and filled the house with light. 
Of a sudden the light seemed to go out of the 
heavens; a sound as of soft thunder filled their 
ears for a moment. Then all was still. The 
three stood up and grasped one another’s arms, 
but no one spoke for a few seconds. Then came 
Olaf’s solemn voice: 

“God’s will be done! 
upon us!” 

The awful mass had evidently all come down, 
and smothered, perhaps, the whole settlement! 
The thought in each mind was, ‘‘What is to 
become of us?’”’ But Olaf bade his daughter 
and Bliss be still, while he made a light to see 


The snow has fallen 


LIGHT FILLED 





ROOM.” 


THE 
but they had abundance of “dips,’’ or home- 
made candles, to show them light. 

They could not starve as long as the goats 
gave milk, and that would be, Olaf said, as long | 
as the hay lasted. There must still be five or | 
six hundredweight of it, and that would last | 
four or five weeks. 

For drink, beside the milk, they could melt 
the snow which had fallen into the wood-shed. 
They could then dig out fuel enough to keep | 
them warm. 

‘*We might be a great deal worse off,’’ said the 
good clergyman. “God has spared us, and 
left us wherewith to exist, and we may yet be 
saved.” 

But there was one thing that none of them had 
yet thought about. They were not dependent 
for life on food and drink only. The first inti- 
mation of their direst peril was when the fire 
went out. That they attributed to the closing of 
the chimney by snow, and the heaping of snow 
far above it. 

“There is no draught for smoke,” said Olaf, 
“and now we must burn bones, because they 
make almost no smoke.” 

But the bones burned very slowly, and on the 
second day could searcely be kept alight by the 
use of bellows. ‘That mattered little, for the 
house was as warm as if wrapped in a quilt of 
vast depth and lightness. Still they must have 
a little fire each day to melt snow for water. 

On the third day the goats were distinctly 
mopish, and seemed to care little for their fodder. 
In this way two more days passed, and then 
Hilda had to lie down frequently, complaining 
of headache. ‘The lustre began to go out of all 
their eyes, and their cheeks to grow pale and 
sunken. 

The goats drooped, and hardly ate anything. 
Each gave only a pint of milk, morning and 
evening. Bliss had a foreboding that if this 
depression continued much longer, they must all 
die for want of fresh air. He walked quietly to 
where Olaf sat with his hands folded, and told 
him his fears. The good old man had evidently 
known it all too well, but he confessed that he 
had not thought about the air until they all | 
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began to sicken. The truth of the matter was 
that a great portion of the oxygen in the air had 
been consumed, and the constant breathing of 
six organic beings had overladen it with carbonic- 
acid gas. 

A little while after this Bliss tried to kindle 
the usual fire to melt snow for water, but 
even the bellows could hardly make the bones 
burn. 

“We must abandon fire,’ Olaf said. 

“Tt will be better so,” said Bliss. For fire is 
a great consumer of oxygen, and producer of 
the other and deadly gas. 

Poor Hilda lay in a sort of stupor through the 
next night, and her father sat in the dark by her 
pillow, listening to her breathing and taking 
account of her pulse. In the morning Bliss 
struck a match to light the candles, but alas! 
there was hardly oxygen enough left to 
keep the wicks alight. 

He felt a great giddiness in his head, and 
staggered as he went to milk the goats. He was 
so unsteady, indeed, that he stunbled forward, 
his wooden pail striking the plank side of the 
covert-way. The blow gave forth a hollow 
sound, as if there were nothing pressed against 
the wall; so he struck the plank again with a 
billet of wood that lay at his hand. The hollow 
sound was again unmistakable. 

His heart gave a wild throb. There must be 
a hollow space between the plank wall and the 
cliff, and that space was full of fresh air! He 
would admit it at once, and Hilda would soon 
recover. 

Seizing an axe, he began cutting away at one 
of the posts, and Olaf, hearing the chopping, 
came and stood by him. He was not as hopeful 
as Bliss, but he took turns with the axe till the 
outside plank went outward with a crash, and 
in came a blessed rush of cool, clear air. 

Bliss was right. The snow 
the wall. Making the larger, the two 
forced themselves through, and found that the 
snow had been deflected in falling by a projection 
in the cliff which beetled above this part of the 
building, leaving a great hollow space back of 
the goat-house and covert-way. The space was 
about sixty feet long, ten feet wide and thirty 
feet high. It gave to the suffocating 
prisoners about eighteen thousand eubie feet of 
oxygen-laden air. 

They took but a hasty glance, and then fetched 
Hilda, putting her upon soft, warm skins, and 
covering her. The goats were also brought 
out, and they sniffed the air and held up their 
heads. 

In a few hours Hilda was brighter and began 
to move about, and the colder air from the snow 
cavity had displaced the impure air inside. 
When it came time for bed again, the languor 
had left them all. 

“This is indeed the hand of Providence,” said 
Olaf. “The air may last us three or four weeks, 
and I trust that by that time deliverance will 
come to us.”’ 

So day after day passed until they had been 
immured close upon three weeks. Then they 
often listened anxiously for sounds, but Olaf 
pointed out that snow is a poor conductor of 
sound, and that they would hear nothing till the 
building was actually touched. 

It was now drawing toward the end of June, 
and Bliss said that if his father survived the 
gales of the autumn he knew he was now in 
Upernavik, and at work digging through the 
snow. This assurance gave great courage to 
Hilda. 

“But, alas,”’ thought the old clergyman, “‘the 


now 


was not close to 
hole 


slowly 


| boy little dreams how long these gales were on 


the sea last fall; the little steamer could never 
swim through them.” 

Still the days passed. No rescuecame. They 
began to grow despondent. The air was again 
becoming impoverished. Moreover, they were 
hungry every day. The goats were giving less 
than a pint each of milk, and the kids had been 
all eaten for some time. 

The fattest of the three goats was killed, but 
the cooking of the flesh filled the air with smoke 
and helped to destroy the remaining oxygen. 
Hilda could not eat the flesh when cooked, so 
they gave the milk to the poor girl. The end, 
one way or another, was now surely near. 

One afternoon, while the three sat silent, look- 
ing at the dim, spluttering candle, Hilda started 
up. 

“Something is striking the roof!’ she cried. 
They listened, and plainly heard click after 
click, like the sound made when a drill is 
struck. 

“Tet us thank God, children,” cried the clergy- 
man. “It is our deliverance. The diggers have 
reached the roof.” 

And so indeed they had. The sounds soon 
grew very loud. There was a mighty hammering 
and thumping, then a great ripping of planks 
and boards, and at the end of it all several voices 
called from above, and a great flood of blinding 
blue light filled the room. After it came the 
deliverers, and one of them, the leader of the 
party, was Bliss’s father. 

The Naturalist had returned on the twentieth 
of June, and found two-thirds of the village 
buried. The inhabitants who had escaped were 
digging for the rest, but Bliss’s father centered 
his exertions on the snow above the parsonage, 
which was most deeply buried of all. Several 
of the Eskimo and Danish houses had already 
been reached. All were soon uncovered, but 
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death, alas! had not spared.all. The Naturalist ; acquired a comprehensive knowledge of current | imploringly. “I was awful afraid I couldn’t | organ. Her fingers clashed among the keys. 


returned to England immediately, and Olaf and | 
Hilda accompanied the party. Hilda never | 
returned to Greenland, but in course of time 
became Bliss’s wife. EpmuNpD CoLLInNs. 


— <-9-——_—_—_ 


CONTENT. 


Is happiness thine utmost bent? 
Why search afar for many a year, 
When thou mayst find it now and near, 
If thou but find content? 
Cc. E. Stevens. 





—__ <= 


For Juliet. 


S’POSE that’s for Juliet? ” said Mrs. 
Paddock. 

For reply, Mrs. Tobey spread | 
it out. It was a waist of pink | 
and white striped silk, in an} 
early stage of construction. | 
“Pretty?” she asked, anx- 
jously. 

“ Awful pretty,” Mrs. Pad- 
dock admitted. She was a blunt woman. She 
looked at her neighbor searchingly. ‘‘Have you 
finished making over your brilliantine?” she 
asked. 

“Not yet. Would you finish this off round 
the bottom with a twist?” 

“T aint up on the styles,” said Mrs. Paddock. 
“What are you going to wear to the Old Folks’s 
Concert Thanksgiving night, then?” 

“The brilliantine is all I’ve got. I guess I’ll 
have to give up going,” Juliet’s aunt responded, 
and she set her head sidewise and scrutinized 
some feature of her work. 

“Give up going! Haven’t you been practising 
up a duet for it, you and Truman Blair?” Mrs. 
Paddock demanded, with exasperation. 

““Yes—‘Mine Bea Cot.’ I’m real disappointed 
about that. But Juliet’s got to have this to wear 
next Monday night. There’s going to be a party 
over there where she’s teaching, and I promised 
her I'd get it done for her. She wants it real bad.” 

“That settles it!” said Mrs. Paddock. She 
added dryly, “Juliet has a pretty good time over 
to Swanton, doesn’t she?” 

“‘Splendid !”’ 

“She could have the school in this district, 
couldn’t she?” 

“Yes, they asked her to take it. But the 
Swanton directors asked her, too, and she knew 
she’d have a better time over there, for it’s livelier. 
Juliet goes out somewhere pretty near every 
evening,” said Mrs. Tobey, with open pride in 
all these facts. 

“Um-hm,” said Mrs. Paddock. ‘You being 
all alone here, seems kind of hard for you to 
have her off in Swanton when she could have 
this school and welcome. It’s all right, of course. 
She’s having a lively time.” Juliet’s aunt looked 
at her; puzzled, but only faintly suspicious. 

“She doesn’t always come home Sundays 
either, does she?” 

“No. She boards with the Giffords, and it’s 
a big family of young folks, and it’s pleasant for 
her to stay right there.” 

“She’s coming home Thanksgiving, I should | 
hope?” said Mrs. Paddock. 

“I don’t expect she will. There’s going to be 
something going on over there —”’ 

“Well, I'll be snummed !”’ cried Mrs. Paddock. 

She had a true love for her old friend, and she 
resented warmly the wrongs and slights that 
Mrs. Tobey, with her gentler nature, did not 
resent herself. Now her face reflected all her 
suppressed sarcasm; anybody but Juliet’s aunt 
would have seen it. 

“Well,” she said, “I hope Juliet can always 
do just what she wants to and nothing else. 
Most folks can’t, but when you see somebody 
that can and does, like Juliet, why, it’s real 
pleasant to behold it. Don’t you s’pose she’d 
lend you that pink silk waist to wear to the Old 
Folks’s Concert?” said Mrs. Paddock. Then 
she got up abruptly and went home. 

She was worked up to a high pitch of indigna- 
tion. She admired herself for restraining it, but 
she was half-sorry she had. “Hints don’t touch 
Fiducia Tobey,” she thought, ‘‘not where Juliet’s 
concerned. She won’t see a fault in her; she 
thinks she’s perfection boiled down. It’s aggra- 
vating, I tell you, to anybody that knows what’s 
right, but you couldn’t make Fiducia Tobey see 
it. There’s such a thing as being too good; 
there’s such a thing as being a gump!” 

It was Saturday. Juliet’s aunt sewed all day 
laboriously. At noon she ate some cold pork 
and apple-pie from the pantry shelf. The little 
Knapp children came over to stay half an hour. 
“Go in the buttery and get you some ginger 
cookies,”’ she said, and refused herself, with keen 
regret, the tender pleasure of entertaining her 
visitors. She had calculated closely that she 
could not finish the waist and send it to Juliet 
by the four o’clock stage Monday afternoon, in 
time for the party, unless she worked every 
available minute. . 

In odd contrast with herself was the pink and 
white delicacy of the garment. She was little 
and plain and wrinkled, and she wore a wilted 
black lace cap to cover the thinness of her gray 
hair. Her old brown dress was patched on the 
elbows. For herself she had small care or 
thought, but on Juliet’s account she subscribed 











to a fashion - book, and had by faithful study 


styles and a surprising skill in dressmaking. 
She wound the clock that night without looking 
at its face. 


Sunday morning,” she said, exercising her arms | said, hotly. 


and her back to lessen their cramped stiffness. 
She was so tired, and so full of anxiety about 


finishing the waist in time, that she lay sleepless | 
for hours—but the darkness into which she stared | 


was filled with a variety of vivid and pleasing 
visions of Juliet in the silk waist. ‘She’ll look 


the prettiest of any of ’em,’’ she thought, with | 
| coldly and went down-stairs, and her aunt heard 


the boldness of her strong pride and love. “I’ve 
got to get it done!” 

She went to church next morning, and prepared 
her lonesome dinner afterward. She missed 
Juliet sadly, and on Sundays her dreariness was 
painful. She sat down and sung a hymn, in a 
sweet, cracked voice that gave out on the high 
notes. Then she read a missionary pamphlet. 
But all day her thoughts were fixed anxiously on 
one thing, Juliet’s waist. 

“Td never get over it,” she thought, “if 1 
shouldn’t get that waist done in time, nor Juliet 
wouldn’t. 
haven’t touched the collar, and the sleeves are 
only just cut out.” 

A distressed wrinkle settled between her eyes. 
She fidgeted around the room. Finally she went 
into her bedroom and looked at her work, folded 
on a chair. She did not touch it. She sat rock- 
ing and humming while the darkness gathered. 

“I don’t know what Juliet will do if she don’t 
have that waist for that party,” she mourned 
and fretted. ‘‘She’d feel terrible.’’ 

She lighted the lamp and stole in again, and 
nervously fingered the 
silk pieces in the dark. 
Then she pulled down 
the sitting - room 
shades. She opened 
the sewing - machine 
and threaded it. She 
wore a set look, and 
she was rather pale. 

As to the keeping 
of Sunday she was 
faithful to the strict 
belief in which she 
had been brought up, 
and all her senses 
were shocked now as 
with the contempla- 
tion of some crime. 
“T won’t do anything 
but just run up the 
sleeves,”” she mur- 
mured. “Seems as, 
though if I get that 
much of a start before 
to-morrow I can get it 
done. *Twon’t take 
but a minute.” 

Once resolved, she 
found a guilty courage 
of desperation. She 
sewed up a sleeve and 
turned it right side 
out, and eyed it ad- 
miringly. She was in 
the middle of the out- 


| side seam of the other 


when the door was opened unceremoniously. 

“Why, Juliet!” she cried, in surprise and 
gladness. 

Her exclamations died on her lips, and she 
rose from the machine with futile haste. Behind 
Juliet came a rosy-cheeked young fellow. He 
hesitated in the doorway. He stared at the 
sewing-machine and at Juliet’s aunt, and tried 
to look as if nothing were the matter, and suc- 
ceeded in looking confused and awkward. The 
whir of the machine, just ceased, seemed to 
ring in the air still, and to fill the room. It was 
a distressing moment. 

““My aunt, Mrs. Tobey,” said Juliet; “Mr. 
Andrew Gifford.” 

Mrs. Tobey made a formal bow, and laid the 
silk sleeve on the machine. ‘How do you do? 
I’m real glad to know you,” she said. “Havea 
chair.” 

But she kept her eyes on Juliet. She was a 
tall girl, with a handsome, blooming face and 
the buoyant look that superabundant health and 
spirits give. She wore a jaunty hat, tilted 
becomingly, and her jacket collar was turned up 
around her ears in a stylish way. But from the 
look that was in her eyes now her aunt shrunk. 
““My goodness me!’’ she said to herself in blank 
misery. 

“Mr. Gifford and I thought we’d drive over 
and go to church here to-night, it’s such lovely 
moonlight,” Juliet said, with a chill, formal 
voice, “and I stopped to get my cape to take 
back ; I’ve needed it.” 

She did not sit down; she lighted a lamp on 
the mantelpiece and went straight up-stairs. 
Mrs. Tobey, after a few half-hearted remarks to 
young Gifford, made her excuses and went up 
after her. 

The girl was shaking and folding her cape. 
She turned upon her aunt. “I never heard of 
such a thing, Aunt Fiducia!’’ she cried, relieved 
of the restraining presence of Andrew Gifford. 
“Sewing on Sunday! On the sewing-machine, 
too. I never was so ashamed in all my born 
days. I could have sunk right into the 
ground !’’ 

“It’s your waist, Juliet,” said her aunt, 


finish it—I —” 


Juliet did not heed or hear her. “I’d like to 


“T declare, I’m ’most afraid it’s| know what Andrew Gifford will think,” she 


“T’ll be ashamed to look him in the 
face. I don’t know what you were thinking 
about, Aunt Fiducia Tobey. The very idea!” 
She was flushed with her chagrin and vexation. 
She towered sternly above her aunt, who stood 
motionless and meek in her patched old dress 
‘and her rusty cap. She did not listen when 
Mrs. Tobey tried to speak. She said good-by 


| the front door open and shut immediately, and 
the sound of the buggy rolling away. 

| “Qh dear me!” she said, and her dismay left 

her no further expression. 

She went back to the sitting-room and sat 
down, her chin in her hands. For Juliet she 
had no thought of reproach. “She wasn’t a bit 
to blame for being mad,” she thought. “I 
s’pose she was just about mortified to death. 
She’s real proud.” 





The body of it aint done yet, and I: 
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“HOW’S THAT FOR TWO OF US?” 


An appalling thought seized her. ‘What if 
she shouldn’t ever want to come back to live 
with me? She’s high-spirited, Juliet is. . 1 
didn’t mean anything wicked. But ’twas 
wicked. It was for Juliet, but that don’t make 
it any better. It was awful wrong, and there 
can’t any good come out of anything wrong. 
| Maybe that young man won’t want to pay any 
| more attention to Juliet, a girl that’s got such 
/a woman for an aunt. Oh dear me!” She 
wept quietly. 
| The fire was low, and she put on another 
stick. She had a settled resolve, and it brought 
her a little comfort. 
She sat there and 
waited, long after the 
last outside sound had 
ceased and the last 
light had disappeared 
from her neighbors’ 
houses. When the 


sat there till the clock 
had struck twelve, and 
then she finished sew- 
ing up the sleeve, and 


of the waist, and 


ing and clipping. 


ing. 

At one o’clock that 
afternoon she told her- 
self it was a good thing 
she had begun work 
at the last stroke of 
midnight. “I aint very 
swift, anyhow, and I 
sha’n’t any more than 
squeak through with 
it.” 

She worked fiercely. 
She did not take time 
to eat anything at 
noon. She finished 
the waist to the last 
stitch, and folded it carefully in a large box, 
and hurried with it down to Eastman, the 
stage-driver. 

“Why, I aint going to Swanton to-day, Mrs. 
Tobey,” he said. “One of my horses is sick, 
and I’m ’tending tohim. I got Charley Gibbs 
to take the mail over, and he went half an hour 
ago. Sorry!’ 

Mrs. Tobey went back home. She made up 
her mind as to what she should do. In her 
belief there was but one thing to do. She made 
and drank a cup of strong coffee, and locked the 
house and set out again, with Juliet’s waist 
under her arm. Her shawl did not cover the 
box, and she cringed a little as she went past 
Mrs. Paddock’s house; she was afraid Mrs. 
Paddock might guess what she was going 
to do. 

It was a damp, dark day, and it was muddy. 
“?Taint but five or six miles, anyhow,” Mrs. 
Tobey told herself, hurrying along, “and maybe 
I'll get a lift some of the way.” 

The Giffords were in the sitting-room, waiting 
for supper. There were a good many of them, 
besides the teacher, and the noise of their talk 
and laughter filled the house and overflowed to 
the ears of passers-by. Mrs. Tobey heard it, 
and knew that must be the house. 

She was cruelly tired; but she had planned to 
set the box at the door and tramp back home. 
“After what happened, I’m fairly ashamed to 
face °em; nor they won’t want to see me, Juliet 
won’t, nor that young man, neither of ’em,” 
was her humble conviction. 

So she had left the box on the step and was 
turning away stealthily when, to her consterna- 
tion, the gate slammed to, and somebody came 
whistling up the walk and met her face to face. 
It was Andrew Gifford. 

The light shone out upon her from the windows. 
“Why, it’s Mrs. Tobey!’ said the young man, 
heartily. ‘Come in!” 

“T can’t stop—I—” Mrs. Tobey gasped and 
faltered, vainly. He drew her, timidly shrink- 
ing, into the bright room. 

Juliet was strumming a sprightly air on the 
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“Why, Aunt Fiducia!’” she uttered, in sheer 
amazement. ‘‘Where under the sun did you 
come from ?’ 

“I come from home,” said her aunt. She 
took the chair Mrs. Gifford set forward for her 
in a way which was not so much sitting down as 
collapsing. The great box slid to the floor down 
her mud-draggled skirt. 

She looked so white and exhausted that Mrs. 
Gifford was alarmed. “Bring the camphor- 
bottle, Sadie!’’ she said. 

“T’ll feel all right when I’ve rested a minute,” 
said Juliet’s aunt, hastily. She fished out her 
handkerchief and wiped her face. “I brought 
your waist, Juliet,” she said, with a gesture 
toward the box. “The stage didn’t run to-day, 
and I didn’t have any way to send it.” 

“You haven’t walked, Aunt Fiducia Tobey ?” 
cried Juliet. 

“T thought I’d likely get a lift part way, but I 
didn’t.” 

“You’ve walked ?” said Mrs. Gifford, with 
consternation. And they all stared. 

“Tt aint so very far. *Twouldn’t have tuckered 
me like this once,” said Mrs. ‘Tobey. “And 
you know I promised you you should have it in 
time, Juliet.” 

She did not say that she had been already 
weakened by overwork and neglect of proper 
eating, and by her night’s vigil; but her tired 
old face spoke for her plainly enough. It told 
Juliet and Andrew Gifford a clear story of the 
distracting anxiety that had led to her sewing up 
the sleeves on Sunday. 

“My,” Sadie Gifford gasped, at Juliet’s elbow, 
“what a lot she thinks of you!” 

Juliet nodded. A hard lump rose suddenly in 
her throat ; she felt the swelling and tingling of 
tears. She found nothing to say, but she went 
over to her Aunt Fiducia and took her disar- 
ranged bonnet off, and silently patted back her 
straggling hair. 

Aunt Fiducia looked sadly old and wrinkled 


lamp gave out, she | and worn beside the blooming girl, and ill-dressed 
lighted another. She | and shabby. The Giffords all saw it, and Juliet 


knew they did. She herself felt it, and she 
burst out erying. 
She was a good girl at heart; and she had 


quick perceptions and a decisive will, and with 


brought out the rest | her eyes once opened, she knew right from 


wrong, and could make choice between them. 


plunged into the work | She saw now, not the less clearly because in a 
of gathering and bast- | flash, that the independence of which she had 
It| been proud had been headstrong selfishness, 
was Monday morn-/| and she set her heel upon it, and made two 


or three firm resolves on the spot; and she 
knew an unwonted contentment already, then 
and there. 

Sadie Gifford wiped her eyes in sympathy 
with Juliet, and so did her mother. 

“Go home to-night?” said Andrew Gifford, 
derisively, when they found that that was Mrs. 
Tobey’s expectation. ‘Well, I guess not! 
We'll keep you to-night, and I’ll drive you home 
to-morrow.” aH 

On Thanksgiving morning Mrs. Paddock ran 
over to Mrs. Tobey’s, with her apron over her 
head and an egg-beater in her hand. ‘‘Well,” 
she said, abruptly, finding Mrs. Tobey in the 
sitting-room, “‘I can’t let you eat your dinner 
here all alone Thanksgiving, if I am kind of 
mad at you, Fiducia Tobey! I want you to 
come over —’” ‘There she stopped in surprise. 
“Why, who’s that chopping in the kitchen? 
Have you got company ?” 

“I don’t call Juliet company,” said Mrs. 
Tobey, and she laughed out. 

“Oh!” Mrs. Paddock ejaculated. 

Juliet came tothe door. She had a big kitchen 
apron on, and she was chopping sage and onions. 
She looked rosy and handsome. She went to 
the kitchen table, and came back holding up by 
the neck a large turkey. ‘“‘How’s that for two 
of us?” she demanded, gaily. “Aunt Fiducia 
is afraid she’ll have to eat turkey for two weeks, 
at least.’’ 

**Juliet’s going to take the school right here at 
home next term,” said her aunt, almost rising on 
tiptoe in her eagerness. 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Paddock again, struck 
motionless with astonishment. 

“T guess Andrew Gifford can get over here to 
see her handy enough,” said Mrs. Tobey, slyly ; 
“he’s got a buggy and a fast colt.” She added, 
with a gladness undisguised, “I’ve got my bril- 
liantine along some, and we’re going to pitch in 
tight this afternoon and get it finished, so I can 
wear it to the Old Folks’s Concert. Juliet wants 
me to go.” 

Mrs. Paddock, who could not sing herself, 
went early to the Old Folks’s Concert, and took 
a front seat. She went chiefly to hear Fiducia 
Tobey and Truman Blair sing “Mine Be 
a Cot.” 

‘Well, I wouldn’t hardly know Fiducia,” she 
reflected, with unalloyed satisfaction. ‘‘You’d 
take that dress for brand-new, and with that 
white lace scarf round her neck and a new head- 
dress with lavender bows on it and her hair 
crimped—I’l] be snummed !”’ 

Mrs. Tobey sang with eloquence and spirit. 
She stood straight and self-possessed and proud 
in her unprecedented finery, her chin uplifted 
and her eyes, bright with emotion, fixed on the 
ceiling. She inspired the staid old man who 
sang with her to make an extra effort, and he 
trilled with gusto; and when the quaint song 
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was ended, the audience cheered loud and 
long. 

But Mrs. Paddock sat silent, and there were 
tears in her eyes. She alone had heard the 
sustaining and quickening note in that meagre 
old voice; it was the note of a joy newly found. 

Emma A. OPPER. 
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THE COMING OF THE ICEBERGS. 
And now there came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold ; 
And ice, mast-high, came floating by, 

As green as emerald. 
Coleridge. 


—_-- +o —__—_ 


“NOAH.” 


A Thanksgiving Turkey. 


Wi began with the hen. She 
was too small. Never hen 
spread herself as did this 





} \ one, but it was of no use; 

ee ~ she wasn’t equal to it. 

a ‘ ““Melvira,” remarked Mr. 

= a Dassy to his wife, as he 
-S = Jooked into the coop, 


“Melvira, if I didn’t know different, I should 
say you was a natural-born fool.” 

“William Henry,” snapped Mrs. Dassy, “I 
am a natural-born fool, or I’d never married 
you.”’ 

“Mebby you’re right, Melvira,” he said, 
uneasily. “But I wish you’d explain why you 
didn’t pick out a bigger hen.” 

“That hen was the biggest one on the place 
that wanted to set,’ returned Mrs. Dassy. “I 
suppose you’d have set those eggs under a hen 
that didn’t want to set, wouldn’t you?” 

“Well, not exactly that, Melvira. A hen that 
hasn’t fully and thoroughly made up her mind to 
set isn’t a very stationary critter. But why 
didn’t you keep the eggs till a more sizable hen 
got the setting notion into her head ?” 

“Would you have kept those eggs on ice, or 
would you have boiled them, William Henry?” 
inquired Mrs. Dassy, with vigor. 

“Well, I dunno what I’d have done,” sighed Mr. 
Dassy, ““but I’d have done something ’fore I’d set 
nine turkey eggs under a little speckled hen like 
that. You’d better sew a fringe on that hen so 
she can cover the outside eggs. Though what 
do we want a lot of turkeys gawking ’round for, 
anyhow ?” 

“Well, you’ll see what we want of them about 








next Thanksgiving. William Henry, if you 
don’t eat your share of those 
turkeys, then I lose my 
guess.” 

“All right, Melvira, all 
right,” assented Mr. Dassy, 
cheerfully, as he went back 
tothe pump. “Only I don’t like the gobble of the 
pesky things. Makes me want to choke them.” 

The Dassys lived on the northern edge of 

Nebraska. Their farm lay on the open prairie, 
but right at the head of Lone Tree Cafion, an 
abrupt crack in the ground which ran down 
to the Niobrara River. The lone tree which 
gave the name to the cafion was a high and 
spectral pine standing a dozen yards from their 
barn. 
Never was tree so deserted by its kind before. 
There was not another in sight anywhere, 
although there were others down the cafion and 
along the river; but as you stood on the prairie 
you looked over them, and over the river and 
cafion as well, so that in whatever way you 
turned your eyes from the Dassy ranch you saw 
nothing but treeless prairie; though of an 
evening the wind sighed through the top of the 
lone tree quite industriously, and did what it 
could to suggest a forest. The Dassy boys, 
Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson and George 
Washington, often talked about climbing the 
lone tree; but they never did so. 

One day a month later Mrs. Dassy came out 
of the coop and said, “‘Well, she didn’t do so 
bad, I think.” 

“How many ?” inquired Mr. Dassy. 

“Seven.” 

“No, that isn’t bad, considering. Are they 
likely-looking critters ?”’ 

“Well, they don’t handsome much now, of 
course. Young turkeys never do. But I’m 
reckoning that next Thanksgiving the biggest 
one of ’em, baked to a turn, on the blue platter, 
with his legs sticking up 
in the air, will be just 
about as pretty a sight 
as you’ll see, William 
Henry!” 

Her husband smiled 
and rubbed his hands. 
“Oh, I’m not saying a 
word against juicy young 
‘turkeys on platters ’bout Thanksgiving time. 
What I object to is their gobbling and strutting 
‘round and feeling so big.” 

“Don’t say anything, William Henry,” replied 
his wife; “I’ve known you to gobble and strut 
around and feel big.” 

It was still early in the spring, and the weather 
was cold. Perhaps it was from this cause that | 
the next day one of the young turkeys died. | 














THE YOUTH'’S 


to warm weather. By this time they were | 





COMPANION. 


enthusiastic in his praises of Noah. 





He finally 


593 


The boys started out, and Mr. Dassy went 


able to make excursions about the near-by | came to boast that Noah was the finest turkey | on: “Melvira, when you want a turkey killed 


prairie. 

But their troubles were not over. 
rain the whole flock crowded under a haystack, 
and they pressed forward so hard that one of 
them was smothered to death. A fortnight later | 
a chicken-hawk swooped down and carried off | 
another, although the little hen fought desperately, | 
and lost half her feathers in 
the struggle. There were 
but four left now. 

But the worst was yet to 
come. A week later there 
was a great rain -storm. 
Shortly before its coming 
Mrs. Dassy had seen the 
turkeys under the barn, so 
she supposed them safe ; but 
in point of fact, when it began they were twenty 
rods out on the prairie. At the first drops 
the hen began to flutter and cluck wildly in an 
attempt to lead them back, but they refused 
to budge. There on the open prairie they 
weathered it out, and when the rain ceased and 
Mrs. Dassy discovered them and spattered out 
through the puddles she found three of them 
drowned. 

“There the fools were,” she cried, coming 
back, carrying the only living one left, “all 
drowned standing up, with their mouths open 
so’s to get the most of it. ‘There never was such 
fools as young turkeys!’’ 

“I always said it, Melvira,” replied Mr. Dassy, 


| 








gloomily. ‘“They’re the biggest fools in all 
creation. That ends our plans for Thanks- 
giving.’ 


“No, it don’t, William Henry,” returned his 
wife, vigorously. “This one’s alive, and he’s 
going to stay alive!” And she rolled him ina 


flannel cloth and put him in the oven to dry. 
Mr. Dassy shook his head. 

“No hope, Melvira, no hope,” he answered. 
It’s 





“He’ll turn up his toes inside of a week. 
bound to come! I’ve felt it in my bones 
all along. Why, if that turkey can’t die 
any other way, he’ll up and go off and 
commit suicide!” , 

“Stop your croaking, William Henry,” 
said Mrs. Dassy, sharply. “This turkey 
is going to live till Thanksgiving, and 
then he’ll die a natural death — for 
turkeys.” 

“Oh, well, I hope so, of course. He 
did pull through the flood first-rate, 
there’s no denying that. Almost as well as Noah 
did through his flood. That’s what we'll call 
him, Melvira— Noah.” 

“All right, William Henry; his name is 
Noah.” 

Mrs. Dassy was right about Noah’s chances 
for living; a half-hour in the oven made him 
as sprightly as ever. In fact, he wriggled | 
out of the oven himself and went plaintively | 
peeping away out of the open door to the| 
speckled hen, who was delirious with joy at the | 
sight of him. 

The storm seemed to mark a turning-point | 
in Noah’s life. There was no more trouble. 
The rains either ceased or he defied them. The | 
chicken-hawks never made any more attacks. | 








| show you. 


one thousand grasshoppers each day. Mr. 
Dassy, without intending it, exaggera- 
ted; but Noah certainly was a fine bird. 

It was one evening early in September, 
just after sundown, while Mrs. Dassy 
was finishing getting supper and her hus- 
band and two of the boys were in their 
places at the table waiting expectantly, 
that a wild shout was heard from George 
Washington outside. 

“‘He’s done it, pop, he’s done it! Noah’s 
done it! Come and see!” cried the boy, 
in huge excitement. They all rushed out. 

“There he is— see him!” went on George 
Washington, leaping around likea kitten. ‘Look 
at him! I saw him do it!” 

The @thers looked up in the direction the boy 
pointed. Far out on a long and scraggy limb of 
the pine-tree, a dark blot against the red of the 
western sky, sat Noah, craning his neck this way 
and that as he gazed at the world below. 

“Good gracious alive, Melvira,”’ cried Mr. 
Dassy, when he fully took in the situation, “he 
has done it, sure’s you’re born! Noah’s flown 
into the lone tree to roost! Who’d have thought 
he could have done it!’ 

“Tt was a big fly, and that’s a fact,” assented 
Mrs. Dassy. 

“Big fly!” roared Mr. Dassy, “I should say 
it was a big fly! It’s the biggest fly any 
turkey in America ever made. That Noah is 
the most —”’ 

Just then the turkey stretched out his neck 
and gave a loud gobble, the first he had ever 
been heard to utter. Mr. Dassy stopped short, 
struck one fist against the other, and went on: 

“There, it’s begun! I knew that pesky 
gobbling would have to come. Nothing else but 
gobble, gobble, gobble, now!” 

‘Well, come in before the supper all gets cold. 
Let him gobble if he wants to. 
You’d gobble, too, if you’d just 
flown up into the lone tree.” 

They went in, and Mr. Dassy 
seemed to forget, or at least to 
forgive, the gobble, and said: 
“No, sir, Melvira; there isn’t 
another turkey like that there Noah 
in America. I wouldn’t take a 
quarter-section of the best land in 
Keyapaha County for him.” 

“You'll get so took up with him,” answered 
his wife, “that you can’t kill him when Thanks- 
giving comes.” 

“Oh, pshaw,” retorted her husband. “I'll 
Think I’m a woman, hey? What 
are we raising Noah for? I like him, of 
course, and I’ve got respect for him, but we 
raised him for Thanksgiving,—that’s what he’s 
for,—and when the time comes, whack! off goes 
his head.” 

Mr. Dassy paused and seemed lost in thought ; 


| then he continued, “Of course, to kill Noah— 


just to kill him plain, you know, in cold blood, 


just wait till he’s gobbled at me, sassy like, 
once or twice, and then you’ll see,—slap!— 


| in the United States, if not in the whole| you want to speak about it, not go around 
At the first | world, and that he habitually caught and ate | thinking I can read your pesky thoughts. 


I’m 
ready to kill that turkey any time you want it 

killed.” 

He turned to theother boy and 
said, ““Thomas Jefferson, you go 
out and chop his head off when 
they get him. You’ll find the 
axe by the grindstone. It’s time 
you boys learned to do things.” 

Thomas Jefferson disappeared, 
and Mr. Dassy peeped cautiously 
out of the window. Mrs. Dassy 
said not a word. Andrew 

Jackson and George Washington were having 

a good deal of difficulty in capturing the turkey. 
They had at first tried to approach him and pick 
him up as they had often done, but something 
unusual in their manner alarmed him and he 
walked off. 

| After several attempts they gave up and 

| Andrew Jackson said: ‘‘We’ve got to run him 

down, George,”’ and they both started after him. 

They were good runners; but Noah was alsoa 

| good runner. 

Around and around the barn they went twenty 
times, the boys two steps behind the turkey, 
who had his head lowered, his wings tight 

| folded, and was taking steps quite as long as 

| they “were. At last, however, the boys gained 

a little upon him. 

“Fall on him, fall on him!” shouted Thomas 
| Jefferson, from thegrindstone. Andrew Jackson 
fell forward on his face, with George Washington 

on top of him. 
But they counted without their host—Noah 
was not there; with a fierce beat of his wings he 
| shot out, and then sailed away to the top of the 

| lone tree. There he stood up and uttered a 
| defiant gobble. 

| “Hear that!” cried Mr. Dassy, in a rage. 
| “I'll fix him now!” and he snatched down his 
rifle from the wall. 
| “Now you put that gun right back,” said his 
| wife, firmly. ‘You know perfectly well if you 
shoot at him so far off that you’re liable to wound 

him, and I won’t have him suffering. Wait till 
morning, when you can get up close to him and 

shoot him right and so he’ll never know what 
hits him.” 

Mr. Dassy snorted once or twice and put up 
the rifle. 

It was just before the first sign of dawn the 
* next morning. The house 

was dark, and the only 
sound to be heard was 
the sharp rush of the 
wind through the pine. 

Suddenly there came 
in the morning stillness 
the jangling gobble of 
Noah. No one heard 
it. Then it came again, 
louder. 

| Mr. Dassy half awoke and said, “Consairn 

|; that turkey!” and turned over. There was 














|as they say—might be a little hard, but 1’ll | another gobble; Mr. Dassy half opened his eyes 


and saw a strange light playing on the ceiling, 
j}and then one of the boys began pounding 


Indeed, they would shortly have had trouble in | head’s off, and we’ve got him on the blue | furiously on the stovepipe, and shouted excitedly 


carrying him off, since he grew with the most 
astonishing rapidity. The speckled hen was 
soon the smaller of the two, and found herself 
following behind as he wandered here and there. 
Then he began to ignore her | 


C > V on entirely, and at night took to 
CZ roosting on the ridge-pole of 





the barn. | 
This was too much for the 
hen; she gave him up, and 
he went his own way in| 
’ the world. The grasshopper | 
: season came on, and he | 
developed wonderful skill in catching these | 
insects, to the great delight of Mr. Dassy. 

“1 tell you what, Melvira,” he one day 
remarked, “‘there isn’t another turk in Nebraska 
that can gather in a hopper like that Nosh | 
of ours! You ought to watch him. He seesa 





hopper sitting on a blade of grass and not | wintry, but all efforts to induce him to enter the | alarmed. 


thinking about anything, and he just up 
and points him like a pointer dog, and 
creeps closer and closer, steady, never 
saying a word, his head getting a little 
lower all the time, till he’s just right; then 
he makes one shoot and puts up his head 
sort of like this, and swallows the hopper,” 
and Mr. Dassy twisted his neck about 
in a ludicrous attempt to look like Noah. 

“Well, I’ve got something else to do besides 
watch a turkey catch hoppers!” answered 
Mrs. Dassy. “Though I hope he’ll get a 
right smart lot of them, because we don’t need 
the hoppers, and they do say there’s nothing 
like a hopper-fattened turkey for tender eating 
and flavor.” 

“That’s so, Melvira. But you ought to watch 
him snatch them. I’ve lived in five states and 
two territories, and I’ve never seen anything 
like it! Never knowed him to miss. I cal- 
culate he gobbles four hundred of them every | 
day.” } 

The hot, dry Nebraska summer wore away, | 
and Noah continued to thrive. The grasshopper 








platter !”’ 

From this time on Noah roosted each night in 
the lone tree. The flight seemed in no way to 
disagree with him, for he waxed bigger and 
bigger and fatter and fatter. He gobbled occa- 
sionally, but no more than was necessary to keep 
him in good voice. 

Through the fall he continued to range the 
prairie and gather belated grasshoppers. Noth- 
ing ever ruffied his dignity, and only once did 
he become excited, and that was when Mr. 
Dassy and his sons one afternoon burned a 


circular firebreak a quarter of a mile out around | 


the buildings. When Noah saw the flames and 
heard the crackling of the dry grass, he uttered 
an alarmed gobble and flew into the pine, where 
he gobbled some more and stayed till the next 
morning. 

The season advanced and the weather became 


coop with the other fowls 
were fruitless. Even the 
cold winds of November 
did not seem to disturb 
him. To be sure there 
was no snow, or only a 
J few flakes, even up to 
“de Thanksgiving week, but 
the winds blew chill, and 
tossed the top of the pine about and threatened, 
sometimes, to sweep him off; but he clung to his 
perch. 


It was late Tuesday afternoon before Thanks- | 
giving. Mrs. Dassy had been bustling about | 


with the work since dinner-time, but her husband 
had sat by the fire and scarcely spoken. She 
knew that he was thinking of Noah, but she 
said nothing. She had her own private feelings 
about Noah, but she knew that he had got to 
die. 

After some time she said, “Well, William 
Henry, I’m waiting for that turkey now.” 

“You are, are you?” snapped the man, impa- 
tiently. ‘Well, why didn’t you say so? What 


But the careful nursing of Mrs. Dassy, together | crop was good,—better than any other crop,— | am I here for? What have I been setting around 


with the good care of their foster-mother, the | 


and Noah never failed to get his daily share | 


all the afternoon for? Andrew Jackson, you and 


little speckled hen, brought the other six through | of it. Each week Mr. Dassy grew more | George Washington go out and catch the critter.” | we’ve got a right smart heap of Thanksgiving. 


from above: 


“Fire! fire! There’s a prairie fire coming! 
It’s right on us; it’s got inside the fire- 
break !”” 


In two minutes the entire Dassy family were 
out fighting the approaching fire. It was a long 
hour’s work. But the grass had been grazed on 
and trampled down, and at last with much 
beating of brooms, shovels, pieces of boards and 
| old blankets they subdued the flames and saved 
| their stacks and buildings. Then, tired but 
| happy, they returned to the house. 

It was then too late to return to bed and Mrs. 
| Dassy got breakfast. After they had eaten they 
| sat around the stove for an hour. The sun was 
|well up. Noah was 
walking about cautiously 
| outside, carrying his head 
| high and still somewhat 
After a while 
|he gobbled. Mr. Dassy 
| arose and took down his 
| rifle. 
| “William Henry,” said 
| his wife sharply, “what 
|are you going to do?” 
“What am I going to do? Well, I reckoned 
I’d take a turn along the edge of the cafion 
|and see if I couldn’t knock over a jack-rabbit. 
| To-morrow’s Thanksgiving. Do you think we 
| can have a Thanksgiving without any fresh 
| meat ?”” 
| Then he went out. 
Tt was the next day and they were all gathered 
{round the table. Mrs. Dassy’s brother from 
Sand Lake was with them. He 
looked at the blue platter and 
said, “‘’Pears to me, William 
Henry, that’s a powerful 
queer -looking Thanksgiving 
turkey you’ve got. I'll bet a 
dollar there aint any wishbone 
in it.” 

“Y on’ ve hit it right, Hiram,” 
returned Mr. Dassy. “Our 
Thanksgiving turkey aint much to brag of, but 
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Hear that rascal Noah gobbling out there! I tell 

you he’s got the clearest and the musicalest gob- 

ble of any turkey in the whole pesky world!” 
HAYDEN CARRUTH. 
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BURDEN-BEARERS. 


rd, none who are strong because care- free 
Will carry a weight for another 
But one who's enduring and suffering for Thee 
Has strength for himself and his brother. 
M. Ehzabeth Crouse. 


~~ -——__—_— 


The Coyote of the Spring. 


DON’T believe Pegleg 
Smith ever saw the 
Cocopah country, an’ I 
don’t believe there’s any 
more quartz in it than’s 
on this here table.’’ 

. The table referred to 

' was a checker-table in 

the “free labor bureau” of the Young Men’s 

Christian Association at San Bernardino, Cali- 

fornia, and the man who spoke was an old 

prospector with grizzly hair and beard. He was 





talking to another prospector, older and more | 
| buck, neither—son of a big chief, prob’ly. 


grizzled than himself. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


held in his hand a short piece of green corn-stalk 
with a red rag tied near the end. 

For a few moments the shock seemed to render 
him powerless. Then he sat up, looking alter- 
nately at Bruce and at his wounded arm. Then | 
he rose to his feet cautiously, as if doubting his 
ability to stand. 

Bruce had struck his hand against the rock, 
and his knuckles were bleeding slightly. The 
Indian reached forward and touched the blood, 
then put his fingers to his lips. 

“El Coyote de la Cienega es su el hermano,” 
he said. Like a coyote he dodged past the men 
and in a moment more was out of sight. 

“He needn’t be much scared,” said Bruce, 
poking the snake with his hobnailed shoe; 
“snake didn’t have any poison in his head.” 

“Injun didn’t think so,” said Becket. 

**How do you know ?” asked Bruce. 

“Didn’t he eat your blood and say he was 
your brother ?” 

“I don’t know; I don’t talk Indian,” “lenghed 
Donald. 

“He wa’n’t talkin’ Injun,” answered Becket. 
“All the Injuns ‘round here talk more or less 
Spanish. He said, “The Coyote of the Spring is 
your brother,’ ’n’ he meant it, too. That Injun’d 
run his neck into a halter to-morrow to keep you 
from gettin’ your feet wet. He aint no common 
The 


Slowly the older man fumbled in his vest | Yumas ’n’ Cocopahs are gettin’ ready fer their 
pocket, and laid upon the table something | big corn feast, ’n’ he’s carryin’ the invites to 


wrapped in a piece of newspaper. 
“Jim,” he said, 


“that’s Cocopah quartz. If 1 | stalk’s fer. 


come to the shuckin’. That’s what his corn- 
Calls himself Coyote de la Cienega. 


can get a couple of men to go with me, I’m going | He can run, an’ likely he’s found a spring 


after that there ledge.”’ 


somewhere out on the desert, that nobody else 


In a sort of ecstasy Jim Becket contemplated | knows of.” 


the Cocopah quartz—a piece of milky-white | 


Two nights later the prospectors made camp 


stone an inch wide and two inches long, one side! well out on the desert. The burro, relieved of 


half-covered with a yellow layer of 
gold, a metal which also appeared in 
larger or smaller particles scattered 
through the translucent rock. 

**Taint the kind o’ prospectin’ [ 
like,” said Becket, after a little pause ; 
‘but a ledge o’ rock like that’s worth 
takin’ some chances for. Know any- 
body else we can get ?” 

A young man who had been play- 
ing chess at an adjoining table joined 
in the conversation. 

“My name’s Bruce,” he said, 
“Donald Bruce. I don’t know any- 
thing about prospecting, and haven’t 
much money, but I’m a pretty fair 
chemist and assayer. If thirty 
dollars’ll pay my share, count me 
in.” 

So the prospecting party was made 
up, of two old men who had spent 
the best years of their lives in the 
search for ledge and placer, and one 
boy of twenty, fresh from an Eastern 
school of technology. 

Their outfit was a simple one. 
Becket owned a burro; the other 
man had some tools; Bruce bought 
a supply of provisions, consisting 
largely of bacon and pink . beans. 
Thus provided, the party set out. 

A week’s traveling found them near the 
summit of a range of hills which Becket said was 
about fifty miles northeast of Yuma. At the 
foot of the hills, on the eastern slope, was a good 
spring, but they were not likely to find water 
again until they should reach the Colorado River. 

As they passed along a rocky ledge the silence 
was broken by three little barks, in which hoarse 
growls and sharp squeals seemed absurdly mixed 
together. 

“This is a funny place for coyotes,” said 
Becket; and as he spoke, the maker of the 
disturbance came running around a curve in the 
zigzag trail. But instead of the expected coyote, 
a tall young Indian appeared, who thrust his 
hand against the rocks to check himself as he 
caught sight of the strangers. 

The sharp, metallic whir of a rattlesnake 
rang out, and in the next instant the Indian had 
seized the snake and dashed it against the rocks. 
But quick as he was, the serpent had been 
quicker, and two little drops of blood on the lean 
forearm showed where the fangs had struck. 

“Water!” said Donald. Then he caught up 
the Indian’s arm and set his teeth over the tiny 
wounds, at the same time taking from his breast 
pocket a leather case containing vials of blow- 
pipe reagents. Taking his lips from the Indian’s 
arm, Bruce spat out the mouthful of blood he 
had sucked from the wound. From a vial he 
took a few grains of purple powder, and rinsed 
his mouth with the water Becket had brought. 

Promptly as might be, he made in the Indian’s 
arm a cut which embraced the two punctures 
made by the serpent’s fangs, and sprinkled in it 
a few grains of the same purple powder that he 
had put into his own mouth. 

“If anything’ll knock rattlesnake poison,” 
said, “permanganate of soda’ll do it.’’ 

But the Indian did not seem to respond to the 
permanganate treatment. His face had turned 
a dirty ash color, and he sat cowering in the 
angle of the trail and the upright mountain wall, 
utterly limp and helpless. 

He was a young fellow, not more than eighteen 
or twenty, big-boned, tall, and so lean that every 
muscle showed through the skin. He wore only 
moccasins and a sort of skirt made of bark 





| 


he | 


his load of provisions and the cans of water, 
promptly started out on a private prospecting 
tour for something to eat. Donald picked up a 
hair reata and went after him. 

“The donkey declined to be caught. Donald 
chased him about for a time, until at length, with 
the perversity of his kind, the burro kicked up 
his heels and ran off toward camp as fast as he 
could go, while Donald trotted after him at a 
good deal slower pace. 

A minute later he stepped into a little gully, 
stumbled over a boulder and fell headlong. He 
rose, rubbing his shins and noticing with surprise 
not unmixed with fear how dark it had grown. 
He straightened up and listened for the sound of 
the burro’s feet, but heard nothing. Then he 
looked up at the sky, trying to fix the points of 
the compass, and to remember from what 
direction he had come. 

He shouted, and with a thrill of terror 
recognized how infinitely small is the sound of a 
man’s voice when opposed to the tremendous 
silence of the desert. He heard neither answer 
nor echo to his call. 

Trying to convince himself that his quick 
breathing was but the result of strong exercise ; 
insisting to himself that the suffocating beating 
of his heart was only because of the heat of the 
desert air, he started out at a strong walk and 
kept it up for ten minutes. Then, impelled by a 
strange feeling of certainty that the way he had 


taken was not the right one, he turned and | 


walked in the opposite direction. 

He found himself eagerly watching for the 
little gully into which he had stumbled. Merely 
to see ground over which he had once traveled 
would be some relief from the horrible unfamili- 
arity of the rest of the desert. He increased his 
pace, but failed to find the place he sought. It 
must be near. 


long-distance runner. 
thirsty. 


He stopped short and then sat down on the | 
| sand. 


He was lost on the desert, where men die 
not so much from hunger as from thirst, not so 
much from both combined as from fear. 

Many a man, overcome by the fear and the 


twisted into strings and tied together, and still | loneliness of the desert, has run himself to death 


He hurried on still faster, soon | 
changing his gait from a walk to the jog-trot of a | 
He was getting pretty | made their pitiful little fight against the desert to the station buffet, and on returning to hi 
He must find water or die, he thought. | 
Then the power of clear or consecutive thought | 


in a stretch of country across which he might 
have walked deliberately without so much as 
making him breathe quickly. A steady head 
and steady feet would bring him out all right, 
none the worse for his little scare. 
| Donald stood up, and as he rose to his feet 
|the points of the compass seemed to arrange 
| themselves around him. Off to his left was a 
| little rise of ground which seemed - familiar. 
Unless he was much mistaken the camp lay 
| behind that hill, perhaps a quarter of a mile to 
|the northeast. He started out with renewed 
| confidence. It was farther than he thought, and 
the night grew darker, although he could not yet 
see the stars. 

He walked on more rapidly, setting his teeth 
to restrain an almost irresistible inclination to 
run. The ground grew rocky and full of gullies. 
There was no hill. He had been deceived by 
the color of the soil or the shadows of the night. 

Again the sense of direction left him. Any 
way, every way, was north, in which direction 
he felt he must not go. Yet as he turned he 
seemed again to face the north. The memory 
of a method of divination practised in some 
childish game came to him. He shut his eyes 
and turned rapidly round and round until he 
was dizzy. Then he opened his eyes and. walked 
in the direction to which his face was turned. 

He walked steadily and long, till the stars 
came out and the friendly Great Bear made him 
sure which way was north. He changed his 
course to one more easterly and walked till early 
daylight showed the spread-out desert gleaming 
in the sun. But no man nor beast nor bird nor 
insect could be seen in all that hideous waste. 

To the east was a low hill. The camp might 
be hidden behind that hill. He walked toward 
it, to it. It was simply a mound of sand, blown 











“A LEAN, BROWN HAND SLIPPED IN BETWEEN THE SWOLLEN LIPS AND THE DEADLY WATER.” 


about a desert cedar and burying it almost to the 
tops of the smallest branches. At the foot of it 
was a spring, but it needed. no blowpipe test to 
tell that the water was unfit for drinking. The 
water smelled of sulphur, and around the edges 
the greasy soil was white with the feathery dust 
of borax and alkali, mingled with the familiar 
pyramidal crystals of rock salt. 

Donald looked at the water. With a groan 
that seemed to tear his heart, he turned his back 
to the spring and ran out on the plain, knowing 
that if he looked upon that poisonous water 
longer he would also drink of it. The hair 
picket-rope which he had carried all night he left 
beside the spring. 

Fear took possession of him and controlled 
him altogether. With all his strength he ran. 
He would have screamed had not his swollen 
tongue refused to utter sounds of any sort except 
a hoarse whisper. 

He ran until stopped by the weakness of his 
knees and the frightful difficulty of breathing. 
He longed to look again at the water in the 
spring. His skin seemed to have shrunk in the 
desiccating air. Every motion made him itch. 
He took off his coat and dropped it on the 
ground, and unbuttoned his shirt at the throat 
to expose the skin of chest and shoulders that he 
might relieve the intolerable irritation. 





| delirious. 
were thick and stiff. 

He knew that those who search for friends 
lost on the desert commonly find the bodies 
naked; but he was not much afraid. 
vague uneasiness impelled him to button his | 
collar. Old Becket would be surprised to find | 
his body clothed. He would never give up the | 
search. Jim had water—water— 
swam in it—no, carried it. 

Youth and strength and steadiness of purpose 


| thirst. 


left him, and he wondered, with a feeling of 
amusement and pain strangely mingled, whether 
Becket had found the picket-rope. 

Good thing to haul water out of a well— 
water—why couldn’t Jim tow him ashore with 
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the reata? Nobody but a fool would try to 
swim with hobnailed shoes on. It took him a 
good while to get them off, stretching down to 
unbuckle them. If he stooped too low the water 
would get into his mouth and choke him. 

The sand was hot and the stones cut his feet 
and brought momentary power of clearer thought. 
He sat down and pnt on his shoes. Then he 
forgot everything but the looks of the water in 
the pool by the hill. It was death to drink, 
but he must see it again. His purpose never 


| changed nor faltered till he reached the spring, 
and kneeling, stooped to drink. 


But he did not drink. There was a soft 
footfall on the sand and a lean, brown hand 
slipped in between the swollen lips and the 
deadly water. Donald was thrown backward, 
and over him stood the Indian who had called 
himself the Coyote of the Spring. 

Donald neither knew nor cared who had come. 
He gathered himself to rush to the water and the 
Indian grappled with him. 

The college boy was strong, and his knowledge 
of wrestling enabled him to thrash the ground 
with the Indian. But his delirious strength 
could not long resist the Indian’s panther-like 
agility and iron endurance. 

A very few moments found the young white 
man lying on the ground with the Indian sitting 
on his head. With the watchful cunning of his 
race he had secured the reata, and promptly tied 
Donald’s hands behind his back, and put another 
turn around his neck. 

As Donald rose to his feet the Indian ran out 
with the end of the rope. Donald pulled back, 
whereupon the Indian put the rope over his 
shoulder and walked off like a man dragging a 
recalcitrant calf. 





Then he recognized that he was a little) 
He was trying to laugh, but his lips | 


Rather a 


The burro | 


At dawn that day the Coyote had seen in the 
sand the imprint of a hobnailed shoe. 
He knew at once that the shoe was 
worn by the man to whom he had 
sworn blood brotherhood ; knew, too, 
that he was alone, and soon discovered 
that he was lost, for more than once 
the trail doubled back upon itself. 

Though himself already in need of 
water, the Indian had shut his great 
jaws together and set for himself the 
task of overtaking and aiding the man 
who could claim succor from him, 
though it cost a Cocopah’s life. 
Having found him, he did not intend 
to let him die for fear of scraping a 
little skin off the back of his neck. 
So he pulled right Indian-like on the 
hair reata, and Donald followed 
after. 

How long he followed or how far, 
Donald could not tell. There remained 
with him only confused memories of 
parching thirst and burning eyeballs 
and of sodden indifference as he felt 
the Indian stagger and heard iim 
groan under the burden of a man as 
heavy as himself. 

It was night when he felt the 
Indian wet his lips with sweet water, 
when sleep sweeter than the dreams 
of childhood overcame him. At 
broad daylight the shriek of the locomotive 
whistle at Yuma came faintly to him. He sat up. 

The Indian had brought him to a narrow 
gorge in a rocky little hill. By his side gurgled 
the waters of a spring. On the sides of the 
gorge, beside him, over him, in the rock on 
which he sat, sparkled and gleamed quartz and 
gold, the like of which has not been found in 
other mines than the Coyote. 

Donald climbed the hill and looked out to the 
west, seeing, far away but coming nearer, Jim 
Becket, his partner and the gray burro. And 
as Becket saw the figure on the hill and bya 
shout expressed his recognition, from out on the 
desert there came to Donald’s ears the strange 
babel of sounds characteristic of the Coyote in 
his moments of rejoicings. 

CROMWELL GALPIN. 
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A Struggle for a Hat. 


A struggle between a lady and gentleman for 
the possession of a hat was witnessed in Genoa 
not long since. It was no ordinary hat, for it 
had graced.the head of Giuseppe Verdi. That 
was why neither of the combatants was willing 
to give up the treasure to the other. A Roman 
correspondent of the Musicai Record explains 
how the hat came to be in a railway station in 
| Genoa. 

Verdi had stepped from an incoming train at 
|a time when Marquis di Rudini, the Italian 
Premier, was in the station. The marquis 
recognized the musician, and requested the 
station-master to introduce him. He greeted 
Verdi warmly, congratulated him on his fine 
health, and wished him many more years of life. 

He said he had never felt as happy as he dir 
| that day in representing all Italy. 

After taking leave of the premier, Verdi wer: 





train forgot his hat. This was an opportunit; 
not to be lost by two admirers of the musician 
| They had been watching him long, and no 
| they simultaneously sprang for the hat. Bot! 
| reached it at once, one seizing one side of th: 
brim, and the other the opposite. A_ livel) 
combat ensued, and the two swayed backwar« 
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and forward in their desire to retain the treasure. 
The lady came off victorious. “Ah!” she 
exclaimed, triumphantly, “now I’ve got it, and 1 
intend to keep it!’’ 

Her surprise was only equalled by her dismay 
when a gentleman, who had been watching the 
conflict for some time, stepped forward with the 
remark, “But this is my hat!” A loud laugh 
rang out from the onlookers, a laugh in which 
even the combatants were fain to join. The hat 
changed hands, and the lady changed color 
when, a moment or two later, she saw the trap 
into which she had fallen. It was the hat of the 
great composer, and the stranger had secured it 
by an unjustifiable ruse. 
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Reminiscences of School Life 
in France. 
BY MAX O’RELL. 


RENCH parents are fond of 
telling their boys that there are 
no days so happy in life as 
school-days, and little French 
boys swallow the statement until 
they go to school. Then they 
reflect. After I had tasted what 
school life really was, I can well 
remember that I formed a very 
poor idea of what awaited me 
beyond the school gates. Now 
that I have seen the English at 
school, it makes me shudder to 
remember what I had to go 
- through as a French schoolboy. 

Things may have changed since I was a boy, 
but we in France are so routiniers that I don’t 
suspect that they have changed to a great extent. 
My opinion is that when French parents have 
decided on sending a boy ten years old to school 
till he is twenty, they have sentenced him to 
something, very near, in severity, to ten years’ 
hard labor or penal servitude. 

This is how a French boy often spends a 
happy day, or how he did thirty-five years ago: 

In the summer the French schoolboy rises at 
five in the morning; in the winter at six—or, 
rather, he is supposed to do so. The first bell 
rings at five o’clock, to tell him that he is to get 
up; a second one rings at twenty-five minutes 
past five to inform him that in five minutes he 
must be down; and a third bell at half-past five 
enjoins him to leave the dormitory and go to the 
class-room. Of course he rises at twenty-five 
minutes past, puts on his clothes with prodigious 
rapidity, gives himself a dry polish, & la Squeers, 
with a towel, or more often with his knuckles, 
and is quite ready at half-past five to go down to 
the study-room. A pint of water goes a long 
way in a dormitory of sixty French boys. 

In the study-room, under the supervision of 
an usher, called pion, and of whom I shall have 
more to say by and by, he prepares his lessons 
for the masters till five minutes before eight, all 
the time his poor little stomach growling and 
shouting to him, “‘I say, boy, when will that 
breakfast be ready ?” 

Breakfast is ready at eight. Considering that 








the menu consists of soup and bread, I have 

always wondered how it could take the cook so 
long to get it ready. During the five minutes | 
that precede breakfast-time, a few boys go and 

have a wash. ‘They go by the name of aristos,— | 
swells, or “dudes,” if you like,—and excite great | 
scorn in the breasts of the majority of their school- | 
fellows. The three meals of the day bear the grand | 
names of breakfast, dinner and supper. Break- | 
fast, as I said before, consists of a plate of soup | 
and a large piece of bread. Most boys keep 

chocolate or jam, or buy some of the doorkeeper, 

to eat with their bread. At half-past eight they | 
have to be in their respective class- 
rooms with their masters. The 
class lasts two hours, after which 
they return to the study-room to 
prepare, until twelve, for the 
afternoon class. 

From twelve to one they dine 
and play. Both these words would 
convey to an American or an 
English mind a meaning that, 
unfortunately, they do not convey 
either to the mind or to the 
stomach of a French schoolboy. 

The dinner consists generally of one help of | 
boiled beef and vegetables. Oh, how we loved | 
Fridays, when the fare consisted of haricot-beans 
or lentils, and we were allowed “to ask for 
more!” Not that the dish was dainty. It was 
sauce mainly, with some haricots or lentils 
swimming about, rari nantes in yurgite vasto ; 
but we could have as much as we wanted, and | 
the capacity of boys of fourteen is “unfillable.” 

Bread, in French lycées, is ad libitum. 
When a boy has finished his piece, he holds up 
his hand as a sign that he is ready for another. 
A man, holding a basketful of cut loaves, is 
stationed in such a position as will allow him to 
fill all those pairs of empty hands as fast as they | 
are put up. He flings, the boys catch. It is 
quite a dexterous game. If the boy misses the 
piece that was intended for him, his neighbor 
frequently catches and pockets it, partly as a| 
precaution against possible pangs of hunger | 
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called abondance, and is made up of a good | 
tablespoonful of wine in a decanter of water. | 

The way in which French schoolboys dine is | 
not so strange as the way in which they play. 
Recreation has to take place in a more or less 
large yard, surrounded by high walls, very much 
like a prison walk. Not a tree, not a blade of 
grass to be seen—a mere gravelled yard, bare 
and uninviting. ‘There the boys walk, two by 
two, or in larger groups, the big ones talking 
politics, the clever and industrious ones discussing 
scientific problems or questions of literature and 
philosophy, the little ones indulging in a game | 
of top or marbles in one of the corners of the 
ground. 

By and by the bell rings. At one o’clock they 
all have to be in their places in the study-room | 
until two, when it is time to go to the afternoon | 
class, which lasts till four o’clock. The time- | 
table is regulated by the Minister of Public 
Instruction. There is no deviating from it. 

On leaving the professors, to be immediately 
handed over to the ushers, they each receive a 
piece of bread, which they are allowed to eat in 
the play-yard with whatever relish they may 
possess or buy of the doorkeeper. They play | 
till five, when they return to the study-room to 
prepare their lessons for the following day. 

At eight o’clock supper is ready. To this, as | 
to all the other meals, they go two by two, after | 
having previously all formed into ranks in the 
playground. The supper consists of stew, or 
more boiled beef, or two sorts of vegetables. | 
Sometimes an apple or a few cherries, according 
to the season, brighten the not very festive 
board. In my time cherries were the most | 
popular dessert; after refreshing the inner boy, 
they provided him 
with missiles, which 
were turned to good 
account on the spot, 
whenever the usher 
had his back turned. 
For drink, 1 should — 
add, we had the 
same mixture as 
before. 

After this frugal 
repast, the boys 
repair, again and 
always two by two, 
to their respective 
dormitories. Those 
who care to indulge 
in a little washing may do so before going to bed, | 
so as to be clean the following day. I say “those | 
who care;” for never will an usher make a} 
remark to a French boy over twelye—when he is | 
no longer under the supervision of a matron— 
because he is dirty, not even in the refectory. 
Provided he has a cravat on, nobody will scold | 
him for having a dirty neck. If cleanliness is | 
next to godliness, the French schoolboy is most 
ungodly. 

The French schoolboy gets a holiday on 
Thursdays—that is to say, no class is held; but 
he has to be in the study-room the whole morning 
and evening. In the afternoon he goes for a 
walk. Here again an American or an English- 
man would fail to understand, without some 
explanation, what is meant by the French 
schoolboy’s walk. The school is divided into 
big, middle and small boys. Each division is 
formed into ranks, and thus, two by two, accom- 
panied by ushers, the boys are marched through 
the streets. 

Silence is compulsory while in town, and the 
ranks are not to be broken until the little battal- 
ions have reached the country. There they may 
play, walk, or sit on the grass, under the eyes of 
the ushers, for an hour or two, when the ranks 
are formed again, and they are marched back 
to what I have no hesitation in calling their 
barracks, not to say their prison. 

On Sundays, the boy who has 
his parents or guardian in town 
is allowed to go home for the 
day, if he is not kept in for one 
of those hundred and one petty 
offences invented at pleasure by 
the ushers and their supporters. 
On leaving school on Sunday 
morning, he receives an ereat, 
on which the hour of his leaving 
school is marked, and the parents 
are to write on it at what time 
he has reached home. He is obliged to be back 
at school at ten o’clock in the evening to the 
minute, and as before, his parents are requested 
to write on the exreat at what time he left their 
house. 

He generally returns on Sunday night in a 
comatose state, and the home fare, two good 
square mneals, tells sadly on the work he does on 
Mondays. This régime is followed not only at 
school, but in the colleges. This puts me in 
mind of an amusing incident of military cadet 
college days. 

On Mondays we felt very sleepy, and somehow | 
there was on that particular day a course of very 
prosy lectures on philology. We could hardly 
keep awake, and so many of us went to sleep 
that the lecturer called on the general command- 
ing the college, and asked him what was to be | 
done. “Nothing easier,” he said. “TI will place 
an usher in the room. He will take down the | 
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end of half an hour we were all asleep—and so 


| was the usher. 


The French schoolboy works much more and 
plays much less than American and British 
schoolboys. He gets fewer holidays than they do ; 
two months in the summer, two or three days at 
the beginning of the year, and a week at Easter. 

Such is the life that boys lead in French public 
schools. Fortunately there is a great deal of 
gay philosophy in the French character, and the 
close friendship that springs up between the 
schoolboys and their esprit de corps help 
them to endure this hard, secluded life. 

I have no hesitation in condemning the 
system. . It is by using children to liberty 
that you teach them how to be one day 
free and orderly citizens. Great Britain 
and America are successful republics 
because, on leaving school, the boys of ! 
these countries know what it is to enjoy 
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highest classes who did not know their Greek 

| and Latin declensions, or the first book of Euclid 
properly. Boys may be attentive or not, as they 
please. That is their business. Provided they 
do not disturb the peace of the master, he does 
| not disturb theirs. They may even go to sleep, 
and seldom will the master take the trouble to 
wake them up. 

If the boy is not likely to do honor to his 
teaching by taking a public prize or a good 
place at a public examination, he does not think 
it worth his while to con- 
cern himself about, or 
waste any of his time 
over, him. With such 
large classes as | have 
described, French boys 
cannot, as English ones 
do, receive personal at- 
tention from the masters, 





liberty. Unfortunately for France, the - who deliver lectures to 
French started a republic before making re 4 them, but certainly do 
republicans of their young generations. i not give them lessons. 
Let us consider the influence of school Tae, en, Each class, ina French 
life on the French boys’ character, what 7] ~ a lycée, has to go through 
work they do at school, and who are the a course prescribed by 
men that look after them. oe the Minister of Public 
Shut in by the walls of his prison, the “Ye Pe Instruction, and no mas- 


poor French schoolboy is only too prone to 
compare himself to the different classes of 
society which he considers persecuted, and he 
shows his sympathy with them by adopting the 
ideas of an ignorant democracy, and often by 
expressing them in language that would be 
repugnant to his dignity if he were free. Poor 
little fellows! When they can evade the door- 
keeper’s vigilance and run across the street to 
buy a pennyworth of sweets, they feel like 
perfect heroes of romance. On_ their 
return, their schoolfellows flock’ around 
them to sniff a little of the fresh and free 
air that is brought inside the walls. If the 
young scamps are caught and punished for 
their escapade, they bear it like champions 
of liberty who have fought for the good 
cause, and they are looked upon by their 
comrades as martyrs and heroes. 

Under the circumstances, it is not surpris- 
ing that they should now and then show a 
spirit of rebellion. Suppose, for instance, 
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that some privilege, which the boys have | 


long enjoyed and looked upon as their 

right, has been withdrawn rightly or 

wrongly, no matter which. In such a 
case as this, American or English schoolboys 
would hold a meeting, probably presided over by 
one of the masters, and they would draw up a 
petition which they would send to the head- 
master. 
prohibited. What will the boys dothen? As I 
have described elsewhere, they will probably 
retire to the dormitory, there to sulk and protest 
vi et armis. They will erect barricades, lock 
the doors, victual the entrenchment for a few 
hours, and prepare for a strugyle. 

Rebellion has wonderful charms for them. 
They are insurgents, therefore they are heroes. 
Don’t ask them whether their cause is righteous 
or not. This matters little, it will be sanctified 
by the revolution. The educational system does 
not make of them free republicans, but revolu- 
tionists. 
siege as earnestly as if they were defending their 
native soil against the invader. Dictionaries, 
inkstands, boots, bedroom furniture, such are the 
missiles that will be pressed into service in the 
glorious battle of liberty. 

But, alas for youthful valor! It all fades 
before the pleadings of an empty stomach. The 
struggle has to be abandoned, the citadel sur- 
rendered, the arms laid down. ‘The misguided 
ones are received back into the fold, to be sub- 
mitted to stricter discipline than ever, the heroic 
instigators of the little féte are in the end restored 
to the tender care of their mammas, or in other 


words, expelled from the school, and for a boy to | 
be expelled from a French lycée is no light | 


matter, for the doors of all the others are closed 


to him, and the faculties may even refuse to | 


permit him to stand as a candidate for the 
university degrees. 

His prospects in life may be ruined altogether 
and forever, for in France a man who is neither 
Bachelor of Arts or of Science cannot study 
medicine or the law ; he cannot enter the military 
schools, or be a candidate for any of the govern- 
ment posts. Business is the only opening left 
to him. 

It will easily be inferred, from the time-table I 
have given at the beginning of this article, that 
the French schoolboy is overworked and is not 
allowed enough leisure. The result of this system 
is that French schools turn out boys of twenty 


who are great scholars, and others who are mere | 


ignorant, weak-bodied and useless members of 
society. 


The classes in French lycées contain from | 
| eighty to a hundred boys. 


They are generally 
composed of some ten pupils of extraordinary 
capacity, or industry, of ten more who follow 
the lectures with profit, of twenty others who 
can just manage to keep in the race, of twenty 
more who get on anyhow, and of twenty or thirty 
poor, neglected, forgotten boys who do and learn 
nothing and are mere wall-flowers. 

They are all promoted to a higher class by 


before the next meal, partly for the love of | names of all those who go to sleep, and I will seniority, that premium still given to stupidity in 


disobeying the rules, one of which enacts that no | have them severely punished.” The following | every profession in France. I can well remember | 
! or not, he is seldom prepared for life. 


food shall be pocketed. ‘The drink is humorously | 





Monday the usher was at his new post. At the. 





schoolfellows of eighteen or nineteen in the 


But in French schools, meetings are | 


These hot-headed youths will stand a | 


ter has a right to read 
a book with his pupils, 
not even the passage of a book, that is not down 
on the ministerial programme. A professor who 
carried his interest in his students the length of 
introducing a new book in his class would proba- 
bly see his zeal rewarded with a professorship in 
the college of some little out-of-the-way town in 
France, or perhaps in Algeria. By this govern- 
| mental system of fuss and intrusion, it is not only 
| the talent of the pupils that is stifled, but it is 
| Often the talent of the masters that is hampered. 

This educational system was invented by 
Napoleon. Since his time we have had two 
| monarchies, one empire and two republics, but 
the more we have changed governments, the 
|more things educational and otherwise have 
remained unchanged. 

| What is perhaps to be most admired in French 
| schools is the friendship through thick and thin 
| that springs up between boys and often lasts a 
| lifetime, and also a lovely feeling of solidarity 
}among them. ‘The boys stick by each other to 
such a point that, rather than tell on an offender, 
they will allow themselves to be punished for his 
offence, even though the punishment should 
amount to the much-dreaded detention on Sunday. 

I have seen beautiful illustrations of this feel- 
ing of solidarity. During the two years that I 
was a cadet in the military college, one of our 
schoolfellows lost his father. The general in 
command informed the cadets of the fact, and 
also of the poor circumstances in which the 
mother was left by the death of her husband. 
We understood. Every one of us subscribed for 
the maintenance of the cadet in question, without 
knowing who he was. ‘To this day I have been 
ignorant of his name; but if he is alive, J have 
no doubt he is a colonel in the artillery. 

The hero of the French schoolboy is the top 
boy of his class—not the quickest runner or the 
strongest athlete. The dunce is the only comrade 
he despises. A boy who has carried off a prize 
at the great Sorbonne competition is for him the 
object of an unlimited admiration, amounting 
almost to worship, and he feels inclined to lift 
his cap when he passes near him. His proudest 
moment is when he is allowed to walk with him, 

or near him, in the playground. 

The head-master of a French lycée is called 
Proviseur. He does not teach. He represents 
high authority, the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, that is to say, the eternal government. He 
is more of a saluting machine than anything 
else. He stands in the middle of the quadrangle 
as the boys proceed to their respective class-rooms. 
All take off their caps as they pass before the 
solemn, mighty potentate. I do not suppose that 
he knows personally more than ten or twenty of 
the thousand boys who pass before him. 

The work and discipline of the French schools 
is under the supervision of a censor, who is the 
| real head-master. The masters, all of whom are 
ex-scholars of the celebrated Ecole Normale 

Supérieure, or of the no less famous Ecole 
Polytechnique, are eminent men, but they never 
mix with the boys out of school hours. ‘They 
are much respected by their pupils, in whom 
admiration and respect for talent are innate, but 
they are not, as 
in England, their 
friends and often 
| their playmates. 

The ushers, or 
pions, are mere 

watch-dogs look- 
ing over the boys 
while they pre- 
pare their lessons 
in the study- 
room. They see 
that they behave 
properly in the study, refectory, dormitory, or 
out walking. ‘They are often ignorant, ill-bred 
outcasts, and the boys despise them from the 
bottom of their hearts. 

When a French boy leaves school at nineteen 
or twenty, he is often a great scholar and some- 
times a most ignorant man. But whether he be 
loaded with Latin, Greek, science or mathematics 
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Current Topics. 


“Divide and Conquer.”’ It is an old 
military maxim, but a quarter of a million New 
Yorkers have just had a fine opportunity to 
learn that it fails in politics. 

Street-cleaning and improved sanitation 
are allies of temperance workers. “You come 
and live in our court,” said a drunkard in a 
wretched London quarter, ‘“‘and you’ll soon take 
to the gin.” A better environment, a larger 
moral hope. 


It is announced that in a Western city is 
to be published a magazine printed in twelve 
different languages. In view of the task of 
issuing a magazine in which one language is 
used- correctly, the project may be regarded as 
ambitious. 


“From A to izzard,’’ the nations of the 
earth are witnesses to the evils following the 
wanton destruction of forests. Abyssinia has 
her story to tell. Menelik has changed his capital 
four times since his accession in 1889, because the 
wood supply was exhausted. The woodman 
who does not spare that tree has seen his best 
days. Public opinion is awakened. 

One by one the roses of tradition, which 
have bloomed in historical narratives, fade and 
fall. Once more it is declared that Admiral 
Tromp did not hoist a broom at the masthead 
of his ship, in token of his purpose to sweep 
English vessels off the ocean. The writer who 
labels the familiar tale as fiction is an eminent 
authority in matters pertaining to English history. 

A writer in the Living Church saw this 
sign on the door of a Chinese laundry in Chicago: 
“Please help us to remember the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy by bringing your clothes to the 
laundry before ten o’clock on Sundays.” Only 
one of the Chinamen was acquainted with the 
English language, and all were apparently 
heathen. The irony was obvious, and the lesson 
for people calling themselves Christians quite as 
plain. 


One of the prominent delegates at the 
convention of the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union in ‘Toronto was from Iceland. She 
was interviewed, as a matter of course, and said, 
for one thing, that there are no tramps in Iceland. 
Possibly one explanation of this cheerful fact is 
to be found in her remark that by nature the 
Icelander is of an “‘intensive disposition.” A 
tramp, as is well known, abhors intensity. It 
wearies him. 


Believing in the possibility of recover- 
ing the iron contained in low-grade ore, and so 
bringing vast tracts of hitherto worthless mag- 
netite into commercial value, Mr. Edison has 


devoted six years of time and nearly three million | 


dollars of his private fortune to a process which, 
according to the Electrical Review, is now 
perfected and will have a tremendous effect upon 
the iron industry of the world. 

Not very long ago a stray item of fashion 
reached a missionary among the Indians of the 
far West, to the effect that braided palmetto hats 
were much worn, and she remembered what fun 
she had thought that braiding was, when she 
was a little girl in Louisiana. It flashed upon 
her that corn-husks might be used for the same 
purpose, and before evening she had gathered a 
crowd of eager Indian boys around her and 
taught them to fashion very presentable hats. 
“I believe they will sell,” she told the young 
Indians, and they have been sold. “But even if 
they do not,” one lad replied, “‘we shall never 
have to buy any more for ourselves.” So the 
nice braiding of palmetto, learned in childhood, 
has resulted in creating a new industry for the 
Indian. It is always so. Whatever is useful 
that one learns thoroughly and well is quite 
sure to come into service in later life. 

The Society for checking the Abuse of 
Public Advertising, founded four years ago in 
England, has been highly successful in awaken- 
ing the sentiment of reform. 'The Thames River 
is by act of Parliament protected from any 
advertising whatever on its banks; a series of 
guide-books calls attention to recent advertising 
disfigurements of beautiful scenery ; the council 
of London has condemned some monster hoard- 
ings erected for advertising purposes, and the 
superior courts have enforced the prohibition of 
sky signs. 

America stands no less in need of such an 
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| association and such a sentiment. “The way in 
| which I shall help,” exclaimed a young matron 
recently, “‘is by never buying such articles as I 
see advertised amid natural scenery or in objec- 
tionable methods. ‘They shall be impressed upon 
my mind as something to be shunned.” 

A bride of a year was recently heard to say 
that ten of her acquaintances were to be married 
before Christmas, and that as the parents of all 
of them had sent her expensive wedding gifts, 
she and her husband were in much perturbation 
about the customary return. There is food for 
reflection in her comment that as they lived in a 
small rented house and kept but one servant, 
their valuable silver was still stored in the vault 
where it had been placed at their marriage; that 
although the gifts represented over three thousand 
dollars, the young husband had to struggle for 
their livelihood; and that the most modest 
presents they could select for their ten friends 
would take his whole month’s salary. 
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BENEDICTION. 


Let thy day be to thy night 
A letter of good tidings. 
Jean Ingelow. 
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The Fall Elections. 


The Companion recorded among “Current 
Events” in last week’s issue the general result 
of the elections in this “off year.”” That result 
is almost every where favorable to the Democrats, 
either in an actual majority for their own 
candidates, or in diminished majorities for 
Republicans. 

The one contest which was waged with great 
spirit, and which attracted the attention of the 
whole country, and indeed of Europe, was that 
for the control of the municipal government of 
New York—“the Greater New York,” which 
consists of the whole metropolitan district, and 
constitutes the second largest city of the world. 

Spoilsmen have revelled in the New York City 
government, and grown fat and rich upon its 
revenues. Occasionally reform has carried the 
day, and for a short time affairs have been 
conducted honestly, or at least comparatively so. 
Then the people have grown tired or indifferent, 
and the spoilsmen have regained ascendency. 

The Companion is in no sense a political or a 
partisan paper, and we do not think we become 
partisan when we say that Tammany Hall has 
been, is, and promises to be, a menace to good 
and pure government in New York—not because 
Tammany represents one political party, but 
because its members are banded together to 
control the city government for purely mercenary 
purposes. 

There were five tickets in the field, and five 
candidates for mayor. ‘Those who were opposed 
to Tammany could not unite, and agreed as little 
as to the method of fighting that powerful 
organization as they did as to candidates. 

The Citizens’ Union nominated Mr. . Seth 
Low, the president of Columbia University, and 
carried on a campaign of simple non-partisanship 
and municipal reform. The Republicans nomi- 
nated Mr. Benjamin F. Tracy, formerly Secretary 
of the Navy, and endeavored to rally the whole 
party to his support. The candidacy of Henry 
George represented Democratic opposition to 
Van Wyck, who headed the Tammany ticket. 
| 1t was eut short by Mr. George’s sudden and 
| lamentable death. The fifth candidate was the 
| self-nominated Mr. Patrick J. Gleason, who 
| received but a few votes. 
| The opposition to Tammany wasted more 
| force in internal contention than it devoted to 
tighting the common foe, and the result was 
hopeless division and defeat. The country will 
watch with interest to see how far Tammany 
will venture to use its former methods in wielding 
the unlimited power which it has thus gained. 
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An Honest Leader. 


A more dramatic ending of the life of a public 
character and political reformer could hardly be 
invented by the novelist than the death of Henry 
George four days before the great municipal 
election in New York. It was the sober tribute 
of the whole community that he had laid down 
his life for the well-being of his fellow-men, 
and men of wealth and envied station vied with 
workingmen in speaking his praise and showing 
honor to his memory. . 

Yet some years ago, when his well-known work, 
“Progress and Poverty,’’ was the text-book of an 
active propaganda in favor of the nationalization 
of land, it was customary to denounce Henry 
George as the prophet and apostle of the most 
immoral and dishonest crusade against established 
rights and institutions that had been seriously 
undertaken in modern times. 

How has it come about that a writer who was 
then so commonly reprobated as a charlatan 
should now be treated as a lofty patriot, a moral 
hero, a true philanthropist, a prophet of right- 
eousness and almost as a saint to be reverenced ? 
Only one explanation can satisfy all the facts. 

The tributes that were so universally paid to 
Henry George ‘were not tardy tributes to his 
specific remedies for poverty and social maladies 
in general, nor yet to his ingenious contributions 











to economic literature. They were tributes to | 
his personal character. 


He had pointed out the defects of our social | 


order with the intense eloquence of a man who 
loved his fellows, and he had never ceased to 


point toward high ideals with hope and faith. | 


He had convinced the world of his unselfishness, | 
his sincerity and his rugged honesty. He had 
made thoughtful men of his generation read, | 
study and think. 

The supreme need of our 
time is courage, honesty and | 
conviction in public life. | 
Henry George had so exem- 
plified these qualities as to | 
win the affection and confi- 
dence of great masses of 
men whose support he had 
never sought by any of the 
arts of the demagogue. 

Reluctantly he became a 
candidate for the mayoralty of New York in order 
that these men who looked to him as a leader 
might feel themselves, not mere pawns in the 
hands of political bosses, but free men in a true 
democracy. He died denouncing dishonest and 
non-democratic methods in politics and govern- 
ment. 

It was the possession of these qualities that 
gave Mr. George a unique position at the head of 
the movement with which his name is chiefly 
associated. How many men have proposed 
startling social reforms only to see other men 
snatch the leadership and run away with their 
ideas! It was due to the real greatness of Henry 
George that he neither suffered his own proposed 
reform to be changed, degraded, or confused 
with others, nor lost the control and leadership. 

His life and work stood for social health and 
regeneration, and his spirit will live on and 
inspire other workers, quite regardless of the 
verdict of the political economists upon the 
scientific merits of his argument against private 
landownership. 











HENRY GEORGE. 
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SALT WITH MEAT. 


*Tis not the food, but the content 
That makes the table’s merriment. H ‘ 
errick. 
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Sale of the Union Pacific Railroad. 


Thirty-five years ago there were no means of 
overland communication between our Pacific 
and Atlantic coasts, except by a difficult and 
dangerous ride across mountains and deserts. 

With the outbreak of the Civil War, the need 
of a closer military connection with the lacific 
became imperative; but the risks of building a 
road through long stretches of unsettled country 
made the enterprise too difficult for private 
capital, and its importance seemed to justify 
making it a national undertaking. 

In 1862 Congress passed an act to promote 
the construction of the Central Pacific, Kansas 
Pacific and Union Pacific Railroads to make a 
continuous line from Omaha westward across 
the continent. This act made large grants of 
land to the railroads, and directed the issue of 
government bonds to aid in their construction at 
the rate of from sixteen thousand to forty-eight 
thousand dollars a mile. The companies were 
to make good to the government the principal 
and interest of these subsidy bonds, and to 
ensure payment, the government was given a 
first lien or mortgage on the property of the 
railroads. 

The roads were completed in 1869. The 
Union Pacific Road, extending from Omaha to 
Ogden, Utah, was built by an organization 
known as the Credit Mobilier. This was com- 
posed mainly of the incorporators of the railroad 
company, and it made large profits out of the 
construction. The distribution of some of the 
shares among members of Congress, either as 
gifts or at a price below their real value, occa- 
sioned one of the most serious scandals in our 
political history. 

Altogether, about sixty-five million dollars of 
bonds were issued to aid the Pacific Railroads. 
The companies have not met the government’s 
claims, and the difficulty of enforcing payment 
has been enhanced by an act, passed in 1864, 
which permitted the companies to issue first- 
mortgage bonds to an amount as large as their 
subsidies, a proceeding which made the govern- 
ment claim a second mortgage. 

Repeated attempts to secure a_ settlement 
through Congress have failed, because no agree- 
ment could be reached between those who wanted 
to extend the time of payment and those who 
believed that the government should take posses- 
sion of the delinquent roads and operate them. 

Foreclosure proceedings in the courts were 
therefore begun under the last administration, 
and are being carried through under the present. 
The Union Pacific was first taken up, and the 
road has just been sold to the “reorganization 
committee,” which represents the bondholders 
and stockholders of the company, at a price— 
above the amount of the first mortgage—large 
enough to meet the entire claim of the govern- 
ment. 

This amount, which in round numbers is fifty- 
eight million dollars, is twelve million dollars 
larger than the first bid of the committee. The | 
committee raised its bid four million dollars | 
when the government proposed to appeal from a 
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court decision which diminished the amount of 
property subject to its claims, and it raised its 
bid eight million dollars more when the govern- 
ment gave notice of its intention to postpone the 
sale to admit other bidders. Under the price 
just paid, the government receives back every 
dollar of principal and interest which it has 
paid out for the Union Pacific. 

A date has been set for the sale of the Kansas 
Pacific, and proceedings in the case of the 
Central Pacific will be taken later. 
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It Ended in Zon. 


The recent biography of Jean Frangois Millet, 
by Julia Cartwright, gives a charming glimpse of 
the great peasant painter of the Gleaners and the 
Angelus at the time of his departure for that little 
village of Barbizon which his name, and those of 
his artist friends, were to render famous through- 
out the world. 

He was still living in Paris, making a desperate 
fight against poverty and deeply concerned for 
his brood of young children, for whom it- was 
often hard for him to obtain the bare necessaries 
of life, when there arose yet another cause for 
anxiety. Cholera broke out in the city, and raged 
with especial virulence in the quarter where lived 
Millet and his friend Jacque, also the father of a 
family. Hundreds of children died of the disease, 
and the two friends longed to leave the city and 
earry their families to a place of safety; but 
neither could afford todo so. Then Jacque fell ill 
from worry, and had hardly recovered when 
Millet burst in upon him one morning, full of 
joyful excitement. He had just received the long- 
delayed payment for a picture. 

“Here is a thousand franes,” he cried; “I will 
lend you half. Let us go together into the country ; 
I do not care where. If you can tell me of some 
place, so much the better. Anyhow, we will leave 
Paris.” 

Jacque agreed, and suggested a little place which 
he remembered once visiting. It was on the edge 
of the Forest of Fontainebleau, and its name, 
which he could not more definitely recall, ended 
inzon. So the two families, full of delight, started 
off one fine day in the diligence for the Forest of 
Fontainebleau, talking and laughing so gaily that 
they forgot to ask for Barbizon, or any other zon, 
and passed within sight of its roofs unknowingly, 
to Fontainebleau itself. 

There they stayed for a few days at the inn, 
until Madame Millet took alarm at the prices, and 
begged the men to find the village of which Jacque 
had spoken, which must be cheaper, and the two 
set forth once more in quest of the forgotten zon. 

After a long walk through the forest, they met 
a wood-cutter, who was able to direct them. He 
showed them the nearest way by a woodland lane, 
and they entered Barbizon together, through the 
cowherds’ gate. They were charmed with it, and 
next day brought their wives and children. It 
was necessary to leave the coach at a point where 
a road branched from the main highway, and they 
all arrived on foot, an odd little procession indeed. 

“Millet led the way, bearing his two little girls 
of three and two years old on his shoulders. His 
wife followed with the baby boy in her arms, and 
accompanied by a maid-servant carrying a big 
basket of provisions. A storm of rain came on 
just as they started, and Madame Millet threw 
the skirt of her gown over her head to protect 
her baby. As they entered the village, Millet 
heard an old woman call out: 

“‘Look! There goes a company of strolling 
actors!’ ” 

That little holiday of the two artists flying from 
Paris to escape the cholera, lasted for Millet 
twenty-five years. Never again was he long 
absent, willingly, from the country life he loved; 
and he established his home and his fame in the 
out-of-the-way little village that ended in zox. 
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Our Women Abroad. 


An American minister to a continental court 
who has been recently recalled, states that the 
large number of American women who travel 
in Europe unattended by husbands, fathers or 
brothers excite not a little comment among Euro- 
peans of the better class. 

The question was asked him by a prominent 
official, “Haf American wifes no husbands at all, 
then? They come—three, four, six at once to 
court. They ask to be presented to the king; 
they ask to be invited to state dinners; they must 
walk in mit a duke. There are not dukes enough 
to go round. Why do not their husbands come 
and walk in mit some duchesses?” 

At the Austrian court no Americans outside of 
the diplomatic circle are presented; very few at 
Berlin; while Queen Margherita of Italy, who 
has been more hospitable to our people than 
any other continental sovereign, has recently 
declined to receive any married American womal 
unaccompanied by her husband. 

“Have they no homes in their own country, 
these poor ladies,” asked a Frenchwoman, “that 
they spend months or years in Europe wandering 
about alone?” 

It was explained to her that American men 
often remained at home, earning the money 
necessary to send their wives and daughters 
abroad for the education which foreign travel 
gives. 

“Tf that be so,” she replied, “they will study art 
and languages hard, so as to return quickly to 
those who work for them. They will not buy 
costly clothes nor push their way into every court 
in Europe.” 

The facts are that there is much in the romance, 
the art, the historic remains, the long established 
phases of social life in Europe that draws over- 
worked, educated Americans to the old country. 
It helps and strengthens so many of them that 
Europe now actually serves as a rest-cure hospital 
for thousands of nervous Americans. 

In a large proportion of cases it is the women 
who go, while the bread-winners stay behind. 
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MY LADY LEGEND. 


Adown the centuries of time, 

In every age and every clime, 

Trips merrily to yo lays, 

Or calmly treads historic ways, 
My Lady Legend! 


She prays you neither gift nor dole, 
Her posmscons store doth feed each soul. 
Her bounty is for every heart, 
Her merchandise in ero mart. 

Rich Lady Legend! 


And how doth Lady Legend fare? 

On land and sea, in sky and air, 

And where doth Lady Legend dwell? 

By cot and castle, mount and dell. 
Fair Lady Legend! 


And oft upon the thronging street, 

Her light and shadowy form you meet. 

Nor may the world’s unceasing frice 

And bitter strife, the footsteps hide 
Of Lady Legend! 


She walks the fields with rustic clown, 
And sits with judge in wig and gown. 
The scholar’s eager, earnest loo 
Athwart the pages of his book 

Sees Lady Legend! 


And lo! in all the blithe Yule-tide, 
She comes to sit at your fireside. 


Saw you not something peesing there? 
*Tis Lady Legend! 
ZITELLA COCKE. 
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by de Moon.” 


Z NE November after- 
noon I came upon 
Uncle Jethro back of 





“ Mus’rattin’ 





the wood-shed, draw- 


ing a chalkmark | 


sight. 

‘What are you} 
doing that for, Uncle | 
Jeth?” I asked. 

“What foh? Foh | 
mus’rats, boy.” 

**Muskrats? Do| 
you think  they’ll | 
walk up and toe that mark, while you knock | 
7em over with a stick ?” 

“G’way f’um hyar! What I take yo’ pos- 
sumin’ des dozen winters foh, en’ yo’ dunno how 
to sight a gun in de moon yit? Ise gwine 
mus’rattin’ by de moon to-night, en’ I won’t 
take yo’, nohow.” 

Of course he took me. We went out about 
nine o’clock, and entering the zigzag lane behind 
the barn, followed the cow-paths down to the 
pasture, then cut across fields to Lupton’s Pond, 
a little wood-walled lake that falls over a dam 
into the wide meadows along Cohansey Creek. 

The pond is shallow and completely crusted 
over with lily-pads and water-grass, except for a 
small area around the dam, where the water is 
deep and clear. Stumps almost fill the upper 
end, and here in the shallows, built upon the 
hummocks, or anchored to the submerged roots, 
are the muskrat houses. 

The big moon was just rising over the meadows 
as we tucked ourselves snugly out of sight ina 
clump of small cedars on the bank, within easy 
range of the dam and commanding a view of 
the whole pond. The sugar-loaf houses of the 
muskrats — the village numbered six or eight 
homes—showed plain as the moon came up, and 
when the full flood of light fell on the still 
surface of the pond, we could see the ‘‘roads” of 
the rats, like narrow chapnels, leading down 
through the lily-pads to the open space about the 
dam. 

A muskrat’s domestic life is erratic and 
inexplicable. Sometimes, as this winter, there 
will be a large village in the pond, and again, 
not a single new house will be built and perhaps 
only one or two of the old houses will be fitted 
up anew and occupied. But at no time do all 
the muskrats build winter houses. The meadows | 
just under the bank of the pond are honeycombed | 
in places, along the walls of the ditches, with | 
subterranean homes, in which many of the rats 
live the year round. 

Neither food nor weather, so far as I have | 
found, influence them at all in the choice of | 
winter quarters. They are all content to rear | 
their children in underground rooms, but when | 
cold weather comes and family ties dissolve, it | 
may be that a few of the more sociable or more | 
adventurous club together, come up to the pond, | 
and with musquash jollity, while away the | 
winter in these haystack lodges. 

This is only a guess and far from satisfactory | 
to my own mind; but who has an explanation 
for this freakish phase of the muskrats’ otherwise | 
very regular life? 








they hear nothing of the blizzard and they care 
nothing for the cold. 

Nor are they prisoners here of the cold. The 
snow has drifted over their house till only a 
tiny mound appears; the ice has sealed the pond 
and locked their home against the storm and 
desolation without; but all this time they have 
kept a warm-nosed watcher in the main road 
near the house, and the breathing-hole is open. | 
The ice-maker never finds their inner stair, and 
its secret door opens into deep under-water | 
roadways, that run all over the bottom of the 
unfrozen pond-world, beneath the snow-drifts 
and the ice. 

Unless roused by the sharp thrust of a spear, 
the muskrats sleep here till nightfall. You may 
skate around the lodge and even sit down upon 
it without waking the sleepers; but plunge your 
polo stick through the top and you will hear a 
smothered plunk, plunk, plunk, as one after 
another dives out of bed into the water below. 

The moon climbed higher up the sky, and the 
minutes ran on to ten o’clock. We waited. 
The night was calm and still, and the keen, alert 
air brought every movement of the wild life 
about us to our ears. 

The soft, cottony footfalls of a rabbit, hopping 
leisurely down the moonlit path, seemed not 
unlike the echoing steps on silent, sleeping | 
streets, as some late traveler passes beneath your 
window ; a string of wild geese quonked far over 


the frosty air that we even caught their thin 
squeaks. 

Presently there was a faint plash among the 
muskrat houses. The village was waking up. 
Uncle Jethro poked the long nose of his gun 
cautiously through the bushes, and watched. 
Soon there was a silvery wake in one of the 
roads; then a parting of silvery waves, and | 
stemming silently and evenly toward us, we saw 
the round, black head of a muskrat. It was a 
pretty sight and a pretty shot, but I would not 
have had the stillness and the moonlit picture 
spoiled by the blare of that murderous musket | 
for the pelts of fifty rats, and as the gun was | 
coming to Uncle Jethro’s shoulder, I slipped my | 
hand under the lifted hammer. 

With just an audible grunt of impatience, the 
old negro understood,—it was not the first good | 
shot my love of wild life had spoiled for him, — 
and the unsuspecting rat swam on to shore. 

A plank had drifted against the bank and the 
little creature scrambled out on this as dry as 
the cat at home under the roaring kitchen stove. | 
Down another road came a second rat, and swim- 
ming across the open water at the dam, joined | 





WASHING CALAMUS BY THE MOON. 


the first comer on the plank. 


noses softly—the sweetest of all wild animal | orders and head for Fort Garland, but to make | new fire at stated intervals. 
| no haste in getting there, hoping that the scare | fire-makers on such occasions is not to obtain the 


greetings—and began to play. 

They were out for a frolic, and the night was | 
splendid. Keeping one eye open for owls, they | 
threw off all other caution, and swam and dived 
and chased each other through the water with all | 


| the fun of schoolboys in swimming. 


| load of mud and roots to the scouring. 


| very young 


mouthfuls of the mud- 
And now 


returned with great 
bleached ends of calamus leaves. 
followed the washing. 

They dropped their loads upon the plank, took 
up the stalks, pulled the leaves apart, and soused 
them up and down in the water, rubbing them 
with their hands until they were as clean and 
white as the whitest celery one ever ate. What 


a dainty, pretty picture: two little brown humps | 
of creatures on the edge of a plank, washing | 


calamus in moonlit water ! 


One might have taken them for half-grown | 
coons, as they sat there scrubbing and munching. | 


Had the big barred owl, from the gum swamp 


down the creek, come along then, he could easily 


have bobbed down upon them, and might almost 
have carried one off without the other knowing 
it, so absorbing was the washing. 

Muskrats will wash whether washing is needed 
or not. It isa necessary preliminary to eating, 
and had they found bread and butter on the 
plank instead of muddy calamus, they would 
have washed it just the same. 

Before the two on the plank had finished their 
meal, the third muskrat returned, dragging his 
He was 
just dipping into the water when there was a 
terrific explosion in my ears, and three little 
muskrats kicked over into the pond and floated 
with their long tails up. 

“No man gwine stan’ dat shot, boy, jest t’ see 


forgive that slaughter of the innocents. 
DALLAS LORE SHARP. 
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An Indian Adventure. 


The story that follows has sometimes taxed 
the credulity of persons who know me well. I 
always see, when I tell it to strangers, indications 
that they do not believe it. Yet it is absolutely 
true. 

Iam not altogether proud of the adventure. I 
am not sure that I showed as much judgment as 
I ought to have shown, even though I was a 
man. In the first place, I had 
already had enough experience to know better 
than to get into the scrape; and onee in it, I 
don’t know whether I got out of it by presence 


| of mind and quick wit, or because I was too dull 


to know the danger I was in. But I will tell 
the story, and you may judge. 

I was in command of a party making a 
reconnaissance, or rather a hasty survey, in the 
Ute country in southwestern Colorado. 

In the middle of the sum- 
mer and in the most interest- 
ing part of the work, news 
came that the Utes in the 
Huerfano V alley had broken 


out after them. It was 
feared that they would go 
to the mountains. I was 


party to Fort Garland for 
safety. 

This was a great disap- 
pointment. I disliked to give 
up the work. I was happy 
in the mountains, and the 
mountain Utes were friendly. 


would blow over and the orders be counter- 
manded. We went slowly, through valleys 
bright with wild flowers, and over ranges where 
the snow lay at midsummer. We worked hard, 
slept soundly under the stars, and ate fried 


ordered to take my little | 


but there was nothing to do but brazen it out. 
Their response to my friendly greeting was 
not very encouraging. Instead of giving the 
customary “how,” or “buenos dias,”’ the man on 
my right raised his whip, and with two or 
three Spanish and English words and a little 
pantomime, told me to take off my coat. 

I answered with a gruff “No!’’ threw back 
my coat and clapped my hand on my revolver. 
This had about as much effect on the Indian as 
the blustering of a baby. He said two or three 
words expressing a very low opinion of me and 
my parents, and made a motion toward the man 
on my left. 

I had quite forgotten that rascal, and turned 
to look at him. There he sat with a big revolver 
cocked, resting across his left arm and pointed 
directly at me. Nota muscle moved; only his 
black eyes glittered like a snake’s in his cruel 
countenance, 

No other savage in the world is as cruel-looking 
asan Indian. If that brute moved one finger an 
eighth of an inch I would bea dead man; and 
my life, to me so bright and full of hope, was to 
| him no more than that of a dog. In fact, he 
| would be pleased to have my scalp to hang in 
| his teepee. 
| The human mind works like lightning when it 
| has the proper stimulus. In the two or three 
| seconds that I looked at that shining revolver 
|and remorseless face, I went over the whole 





along the barrel of | our heads, and held their mysterious way to the | a muskrat wash he supper.” And Uncle Jethro situation and decided what to do. 
his old musket, from south ; the wood-mice scurried among the dried limbered his stiffened knees and went chuckling | 
the hammer to the | leaves; and our ears seemed so sharpened by | down the bank. To this day my heart cannot | 


First, | dropped my coat over my revolver and 
put my right hand on the pommel of my saddle. 
| Any sign of fighting meant my instant death. 

But if I gave them my coat they would take my 
trousers and boots and mule, and beat and insult 
me, and I should be lucky to be allowed to walk 
into camp with even a rag on. 
I decided to treat the whole matter as a joke. 
I smiled, waved my hand, said “Adios,” clapped 
spurs to my mule and cantered off down the 
| trail. [I sat easily, with my hand on my thigh, 
}and tried to make my back look unconcerned ; 
but I thought of the thud that a bullet makes 
| when it hits a man, and there was a nervous 
| creeping up and down my spine. 
| I rode perhaps two hundred yards before I 
| looked around. There sat the Indians staring 
|at me; they had not moved, and they let me go. 
When I told my story in camp the men 

| did not seem to be as much interested in it 
| as I was, but we kept a careful watch of our 
| animals for some nights. We had no further 
| trouble; before many days the valley Utes con- 
cluded to behave themselves; my orders to come 
| in were countermanded, and no one ever knew 
| that there had been a shade of insubordination 
| in my proceedings. 
Of course my practical disobedience of orders 
| was wrong, and ought to have been punished ; 
| but aside from that, whether or not there was a 
| balance to my credit in this affair the reader may 
decide; I cannot. H. G. Prout. 


out, and that troops were | 
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Fire-Bathing. 

A very interesting collection of articles has 
| been recently secured by the National Museum 
lat Washington. Its object is to illustrate the 
practice of fire-worship on this continent, a 
| worship which has in the past had a greater or 
|less hold on most of the American aboriginal 
| tribes. 

Traces of this superstition are still to be found 


They rubbed | So I made up my mind to obey the letter of the | in the ceremonials connected with the making of 


The object of the 
| fire in the easiest possible way, but to employ 
| the most primitive means, on the principle that 
the harder the task the greater the merit. 

Thus the Zuii, who, like all other natives, 
have recourse to the old method of obtaining fire 





On the bottom of the pond around the dam, | bacon and elk’s liver with the appetite of youth. | by the friction of sticks rubbed upon one another, 


in ten or twelve feet of water, was a bed of | 
unios. I knew they were there, for I had often 
cut my feet on them, and the muskrats knew 
they were down there, for they had had many a 
midnight lunch on them. These mussels are | 
sweetmeats to muskrats, hard to get, hard to 
crack, but worth all the cost. I was not sur- 
prised, then, when one of the rats slickly disap- 
peared beneath the surface and came up with a | 
mussel. 

There was a squabble on the plank, which | 
ended in the other rat’s diving for a mussel for | 


| himself. How they opened them I could not | mistake. 


One morning I left the party and climbed a 
mountain to sketch topography. When I came 
down the party was hours ahead, and probably 
already in camp. I cantered along the trail on 
my buckskin mule, well satisfied with myself, 
and thinking how much better this was than 
wasting time in the fort. 

Presently I saw two Indians riding toward 
me. As they came near me the two separated 
and stopped, and I pulled up my mule just 
between them to have a talk. 

At that instant I saw that I had made a 
They were none of my friends of the 


This lodge life is certainly a cozy, jolly way of | fully make out, as the shells were almost con-| mountains, but “bad Indians” from the Huer- 


passing the winter. 


THlere in the one big room | cealed in their hands, but first gnawing through 


fano. ‘They were well-mounted and armed, and 


in the top of the lodge as many as six or even | the big hinge at the back, they pried open the | their faces were hideously streaked with war- 
eight muskrats will spend the bitterest winter | valves and ate them out clean. 


days, blissfully rolled up together in dreamful | 
sleep. Let it blow and snow and freeze outside; | 


there are six inches of mud-and-reed wall around | together the three filed over the bank and went | to be entirely unarmed. 
Shortly, two of them | exactly between them, and was at their mercy; | found in a kind of fungus which is soaked in 


them, and wrapped all up in deep, warm fur | 


Having finished this first course of big-neck 
clams, they were joined by a third rat, and 


down into the meadow. 


paint. 

As I wore my Colt’s revolver and cartridge 
belt under my blouse, I appeared to the Indians 
I had foolishly stopped 


| use an agave stick with sand to help the friction, 
| but so determined are they to make the task 
| difficult that they are not satisfied until they have 
made the sand wet, when they know they are safe 
from the charge of having procured fire easily. 

One of the objects in the Washington collection 
is a so-called fire-pump, used by the Onondagas 
at the feast of the White Dog, at which a dog is 
sacrificed. This tool utilizes the mechanism of 
the pump-drill for makirg the point of a stick 
revolve rapidly in another piece of wood until 
fire is procured. 

The tinder used by the natives is strangely 
varied. The Eskimos of Point Barrow use 
willow catkins; those of Cumberland Gulf 
employ the white fibre of Arctic cotton ; while in 
some parts of Alaska shredded cedar bark is 
made to serve. The aborigines of Ecuador have 
recourse to the linings of the nests of a certain 
species of ant, and in Mexico a substitute is 
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saltpetre, dried, cut in sheets and sold in small 
packets. The St. Louis Globe-Democrat gives | 
an account of the most remarkable ceremonial of | 
fire-worship that still survives in this country. 
It is practised by the Navajos, who believe in 


purification by fire, and to this end literally wash | 


themselves in flames. 

In preparation for the festival a gigantic heap 
of dry wood is gathered. At the appointed time 
the pile of inflammable brush is lighted, and in a 
few moments the whole mass is blazing, while 
sparks fly a hundred feet into the air, and ashes 
fall white and thick like a snow-storm. As the 
ceremony always takes place at night, the effect 
is rendered more weird and impressive. 

When the fire is at its height, and the heat 
most intense, the warriors of the tribe appear on 


the scene, and in approaching the flames perform | 


some feats that require considerable endurance ; 
but it is the ceremony which follows this display 
that is really remarkable. It is heralded by a 
tremendous blowing of horns, the noise growing 
louder and louder, until suddenly ten or more 
Indians run into the corral that encloses the fire, 
each of them carrying two bundles of shredded 
cedar bark. 

Four times they make a circuit of the fire, | 
waving the bundles, which are then lighted. | 
Now begins a wild race round the fire, the rapid 


running causing the brands to throw out long | 


streamers of flame over the hands and arms of 
the dancers. 

The scene is a startling one. The lithe, lean 
warriors, their bodies liberally daubed with | 
white earth, handle the blazing brands as if fire | 
were their native element. A warrior will seize 
the flaming mass as if it were a sponge, and 
keeping close to the man in front, will rub 
his back with it as if bathing him, and then 
from time to time apply the flame to his own 
back. 

The Indian in front, nothing daunted, catches 
up with the man ahead of him and bathes him in 
flame, and thus the mad dance proceeds. 
a brand is so far consumed that it can no longer 
be held it is dropped, and the dancers disappear 
from the corral. Then the spectators pick up the 
flaming bundles thus dropped, and bathe their 
own hands in fire. 

No satisfactory explanation is obtainable as to 
the means by which the dancers escape injury. 
Apparently they do not suffer from any burns. 
Doubtless some protection is afforded by the 
earth with which they daub themselves, and it 


has been suggested that cedar bark ignites at a | 


When | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| comparatively low temperature, and thus the 
flames in which the warriors bathe themselves 
are not so very hot. But after all the explanation, 
there is enough heat left to deter most people 
from following the example of the Indians, and 
to leave much that is wonderful in the Navajo 
| ceremony. 


* 
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In this 
one there 


Mal-de-Mer. 


Every one who has suffered from seasickness 
| knows that its attack is often prefaced by no 
warning, and that in a moment the person who 
has boasted of his immunity may be as limp as a 
limp collar on a “dog-day.”” The poet Browning 
and Dean Farrar were talking about seasickness, 
and the poet, a good sailor, told the dean an 
amusing story of how suddenly seasickness may 
contradict a physician’s prescription. 

“Once,” said Browning, “at the beginning of 
a stormy passage across the Channel, a crowd 
of ladies and others were gathered around a 
distinguished foreign physician, who in laborious 
English was telling them how they might secure 
| perfect immunity from seasickness. 

“**To be quite free from the mal-de-mer,’ said 

| the physician, just as the vessel was starting, ‘all 
| that you have to do is to sit perfectly still; you 
| must recline back in your chair on the deck : you 
must close your eyes thus; and then —’ 
“Here a sudden rush of the speaker to the side 
of the vessel, and a violent access of the calamity 
from which he was promising certain deliverance, 
cut short this harangue, and disturbed the 
confidence of his hearers in the promised 
| panacea.” 








is health and keen enjoy- 
ment, for it is the symbol 
of the finest coffee grown. 
Chase & Sanborn’s 
Seal Brand Coffee 
is always the same. It 
is the Coffee that is 
bought by the best fami- 
lies of America, people 








who appreciate the good 
things of life and insist up- 
on having them. When 
you buy Chase & San- 
born’s Seal Brand Coffee 


you get the Best. 
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Not Mistaken. 


An observant waiter at a large restaurant may 
be assumed, ordinarily, to be a fair judge of 
/human nature. At any rate, here is a short 
story of one who was: 
| “Father,” said a little boy, who was taking 
| his first meal at a down-town café, “the waiter 
has given us twice as much butter as he has 


It would be impossible 
for money or position to 
procure anything supe- 











anybody else at this table, and put little pieces rior. 
of ice all around it. I wonder what that 
means ?” 





“Tt means, my son,” replied the father, “that 
he expects to get about twenty-five cents more 


from us than from anybody else at this table— Covers or Ca rpets. 


Absolutely Unspillable Inkstand. 








and he probably will,” he added, with a little 


. . . Sent b al, id, for 3&e. in sta 
sigh of resignation. a gh mages page ae 


BOSS INKSTAND CO., 12 Hawley Place, Boston. 
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FRE Ae harming, mente booklet en- 
titled “ D —— 4 Pelicacte 
for Artistic *” is mail 
free pos — ry Se Han of a package of 
Junk Ten tablets for ten cents 
makes t in quarts of dainty, Sapiews, 
healthful, nutritious fuisite fi Junket 
makes the most =e ce cream 
that mortal ever tasted. Hansen's 
Laboratory, Box 1013, Litte’ Pale N. Y. 










Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds, 


’ CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick- 
room will giveimmediate relief. Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfeet- 
ant. Harmless to the youngest child. Sold by druggists, 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents 















No More Ruined Table 





BE THANKFUL TO-DAY THAT 
“GLENWOOD” IS NOT ADULTERATED. 


Sample Package Free. 





Great Offer for Merchan ts Week. 


The opportunity to visit the Greatest Clothing Sale ever inaugurated. 


SPECIAL OFFER BY THE CONTINENTAL. 





The Wholesale Stock of Davies, Hopkins & Co. being sold at less than Wholesale Prices, 


It will pay you to come 100 miles to clothe your family for a year to come. 


The Davies, Hopkins & Co.’s 


Wholesale Stock at less than Manufac- 
turers’ prices. 


Men’s Suits. 


Heavy weight Cassimere, Worsteds 
and Cheviot Suits. 
$8 Davies, Hopkins & Co.’s Suits at $5.00 
$10 & $12 “ “ “ $6.75 


$12 & $15 4 “ “ $8.50 ttm 


$15 & $16 “ “ « $10.00 
$18 & $20 “ “ “ $12.50 


Every Suit new made this fall in the 
best manner by Davies, Hopkins & Co., 
the Summer Street Wholesalers who 
accepted our offer for their great stock. 





Any goods purchased during this sale will 


Youth’s Companion Readers. 


Cut this out —it’s worth money to you. 


eos Pree 


Youth’s Companion Coupon —Week of Nov. 29 to Dec. 4, 1897. 


This Coupon will be redeemed at 


tee FIFTY CENT S_.:!, 


As part payment of any sale in our store of $5.00 or upwards, if presented 
at time of purchase during Merchants’ Week. 


= THE CONTINENTAL CLOTHING HOUSE, - Boston’s Greatest Clothing Store. | 
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Boys’ Suits and Overcoats. | Children’s Suits and Reefers. 


We shall sell the Davies, Hopkins &|, /he Largest Stock in New England, 


: , : : including about .$10,000 worth of the, 
Co.’s Boys’ Overcoats and Suits at prices Davies, Hopkins & Co.’s superior make, 


in proportion to those named in Men’s| being sold at prices lower than ever 
Department. before in the history of the Continental. 











The Davies, Hopkins & Co.’s 


Wholesale stock to be turned into Cash 
at once. 


Men’s Overcoats. 
$8 & $10 Men’s Overcoats to be sold at $5.50 


$12 “ “ “ $6.75 
$1Z& $13 « “ “ $7.50 
$15 ‘“ “ “ $9.50 
$18 “6 “6 “ $ 10.00 
$20 ‘6s ‘“ “ $ 12.50 


Remember in addition we have the 
largest stock of Overcoats to be found 
in Boston, at prices ranging from $10.00 
to $35.00. 


\1T WILL PAY TO VISIT US NOW. 
be exchanged if returned within ten days. 


THE CONTINENTAL CLOTHING HOUSE, 


651 Washington, corner Boylston Street — Site of the Old Boylston Market. 


Boston’s Greatest Clothing Store. 










OPPOSITE BOVLSTON STREET. 
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Unfortunate Sale. 


A successful house-furnisher says that while 
he believes business and trade must be promoted 
by courtesy, there was one occasion when, as a 
young man, he was almost persuaded to think 


otherwise. He was at that time a clerk in 
a carpet store in New York, and lived in 
Brooklyn. 


Crossing the ferry one day, he saw an old lady 
and gentleman, whom he recognized as a couple 
to whom he had sold a carpet, after much 
haggling, six months before. They were laden 
with bundles, and when they started to leave the 
— two of their parcels fell unnoticed to the 
floor. 

The young man quickly picked them up, and 
hurrying after the couple, tendered the bundles 
with a bow. Then seeing how full their hands 
were, he offered r carry the parcels ashore, 
through the crowd. 

“Thank ye,” said the old man, “‘I don’t know 
but you may as well carry ’em, if you’re 
willing.’ 

Then he bent a serious gaze on the clerk. 
“Where have I seen you before, young man?” 
he demanded. 

“T sold you a carpet six months ago, at 
~~ 1 believe,” said the clerk, with a 
smnile. 

“T want to know if you’re the one,’ said the 
old lady, turning around and clutching him by 
the elbow. “‘How many times pa and I have 
spoken of you!’ 


“Yes, ma’am,” said the young man, with 
great politeness. “Iam glad —” but he got no 
farther. 


“1 said if ever I saw you, I’d give you a good 
roy of my mind!” cried the old lady, holding 
im securely by the elbow. “Ov rsuading 
us to buy that carpet! And what happened? 
Didn’t our new girl spill more’n a quart of 
kerosene over it before it had been down a 
week ? 

“And didn’t pa upset his ink-bottle ?—a thing 
he’d never done before. And didn’t my niece 
from Chicago come on with her four-year-old, 
that wore out a place in front of the piano, 
kicking with his heels? I guess you haven’t 
any cause to be proud of having sold us that 


“And what’s more,” she called after him 
when, in much embarrassment, he at last broke 
away from her grasp with a parting bow, 
“what’s more, we went off for a fortnight, and 
the curtain spring gave way, and up flew the 
eurtain while we were gone, and let in the 
blazing sun and faded a great spot in the carpet! 
1 wouldn't take pride in that sale, if | was 
you!” 


—~@ -— 


No Shadow. 


| 
| 





Discipline in the British army is a very perfect 
thing ; yet perhaps not every one knows how far 
it can be cartied. It was carried far enough in 
one case, at least, to preserve the appearance of 
respect when every man must have been scoffing 
in his heart. 


A certain regiment, says Badminton, was 
devoted to cricket, and its cricket-ground had 
only one defect. In one corner were five large 
trees which, from half-past five to half-past six 
in the afternoon, cast a deep shadow, so that | 
the side batting during that time was at a 
great disadvantage. ‘The general was therefore 
petitioned for their removal, and the men were 
delighted when he said that he would come and 
see for himself. 

“Bring him about quarter-past six,” said 
they to the aide-de-camp; but that functionary 
murmured something about the importance of | 
the general’s — and the necessity of taking | 
him when he could be had, and rode away. 

When the general did arrive upon the ground, 
with the cricket committee, it was twelve at 
noon. It was he who did the talking. 

“Which, gentlemen, are the trees?” he 


asked. 

bin were pointed out. He surveyed them 
critically for a few moments, as if to discover 
whether they were standing to “‘attention,’’ and 
then remarked : 

“Well, gentlemen, I can see no shadow !” 

He looked sternly at the cricket committee, | 
—_ quite helpless, they looked back again. | 
Seldom 


had British discipline been so severely 
tried. ‘The staff officers sat erect, rigid, respect- | 
ful. Not a muscle moved in their faces, even 


though they knew 


Some one had blundered. 


The cricket committee ought, perhaps, to have | 
been equal to the situation, but for a moment 
they could hardly believe the general to be | 
serious. Therefore they did not reply, and the 
general remarked, “The trees will remain!” | 
wheeled his horse and rode away. 
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Absent-Minded. 


There is an absent-minded woman in Sioux | 
City. So says the Sioux City Tribune, and the | 
announcement is fully borne out, as will be seen 
below. 


A well-known woman living on a hill street 
boarded a street-car fordown-town. She searched 
in her pocketbook for a nickel, but could find 
nothing less than a silver dollar. She pushed 
this through the “change” opening in the door. 
and the motorman returned her a dollar in sm: 
coins. She selected a five-cent piece from the 
handful of money, and held on to it tenaciously 
while she went to a good deal of trouble to drop 
the ninety-five cents into the fare slot. 

mistake was discovered by the motorman, 
who heard the avalanche of small money rattling 
on the glass slide in the box, and after calling 
the attention of the woman to her mistake, gave 
her a receipt for ninety cents, which sum was 
eventually returned to her. 
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100 Years Old. F. L. Rich, 170 Hampden Street, 
Boston, has some dark fruit cake made from a receipt 
acentury old. Itis delicious, only 2c. perlb. [Adr. 








A Boston Young Lady, who spent months on the 
now submerged Island of Juan Fernandez (Robinson 
Crusoe’s Island), has 40,000 beautiful ferns which she 
collected there. She proposes to make books for these, 
together with a descripticn in words and pictures which 
will be an elegant souvenir of this interesting Island. 
In order to introduce these books she offers for 5 two- 
cent stamps to send a beautiful card mounted with 
bona-fide ferns from the Island. This offer is good only 
for a limited number, as ferns must be used in book 
form. Money refunded if not perfectly satisfactory. 





The price merely covers cost. Miss ALICE NICHOLS, 
Winthrop, Mass. (Ade. 
BOSTON 


ing School. ST AMMERERS' 
COLLEGE, Albany, \. 
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Institute and_Train- 
41 Tremont St., Boston. 


Taught Practically 
and offices supplied 
with operators bythe 
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Bo S Among your friends and rN 

y neighbors, selling an arti- i) 

cle that sells for 5 Cents. [> | 

and Something every family needs rN | 
almost constantly and delicious 4 

as a box of confectionery. You ’ 


should sell from one to three or 
four at every house. This is no 
premium scheme but a neces- 


Girls 


sary article that we want you #)| 
to sell for a cash commission. 
Earn You can earn 50 cents to $1.000r | 
more per day easily by a little | 
M personal push. It will bea new ff!) 
oney thing to your friends and only a 
: nickel —they’ll all buy it. i) 

for Send 6 cents in stamps for one 4 
package and cost of mailing, i 
i and with it we send full infor- i 
Christ- mation. Should you become our <j | 
agent you are not required to a 

send cash with your nextorder; < 

mas. we send the goods to you ex- iV 

press paid and trust you to sell | 

them and remit, first taking out i 

your cash commission. . 
C ie | Isn’t this a fair offer? i! 

Send 6 cents to-day and get h) 

started on this work before any NV] 

to $1 other boy or girl in your neigh- , 
borhood gets it. WY 


THE ROGERS-YOUNG CO., 
(Confectioners and Bakers,) 
Worcester, Mass. 





a Day. 
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You Can’t Have | 


The Grippe 


If you have a 
50-ct. bottle of 








No. 7. 


CuresColds,Grippe,Cough 

and Throat troubles. Used 

l2years in private practice 

y a Harvard Graduate. 
Send postal to The Dr. 
Taylor Remedy Co., 
Lowell, Mass., for a 

- Free Sample. 
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Houghton 
& Dutton. 


The Original 


Department Store 
of New England. 














General Emporium 


OP ALL 


Household 


| 


Supplies. | 


Over Fifty Departments, 
each one a Complete Store 
in itself. ALWAYS the 
lowest-priced Store in this 
part of the Country. 


Come in and see the New Store, now 
approaching completion. It is worth 
seeing, and when finished, will be one 
of the finest in this country. 


REMEMBER that we are the. . 
Authorized Agents of 
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Santa Claus, 


ee 
and that in everything pertaining dis- 
tinctively to Christmas, we are far and 
away the leading house of New England. 


‘TREMONT and BEACON STREETS, 
(Opp. School St.,) Boston, Mass. 
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Dr. Taylor’s ¢ 


COMPANION. 
ERNST PERABO PuvtNtPAvoedh ches Brains, 


Wenzel and Car! Reinecke. 130 Bowdoin Street, Boston. 
The Costis Small, 
The Opportunity Great 
FOR THE STUDY OF 


ae; Elocution, | 


Oratory, Dramatic Action 
and Literature. 
We have a plan by which the 
expenseis practically nothing. 
4 OLIVER EMERSON BENNETT, 
175 Tremont St.. Boston, Mass. 
Coll or Send for Mlustrated Announcement 


A Card. 


We, the undersigned, do hereby agree to refund 
the money on a 50-cent bottle of Greene’s War- 
ranted Syrup of Tar, if it fails to cure your cough 
or cold. We also guarantee a 25-cent bottle to 
prove satisfactory, or money refunded. 


RUST & RICHARDSON DRUG CO. | 


















GEORGE C. GOODWIN & CO. 

B. F. BRADBURY, 637 Washington St. 

C. E. WOODWARD & CO., 52 Bromfield St. 
JOSEPH L. PARKER, 232 Tremont St. 

W. A. DeMERITT, 210 Columbus Ave. 


| 
,| J. D. KNOWLTON, 1681 Washington St. 


J. P. GAMMON, 150 Dudley St. 

SAMUEL SISKIND, 1277 Tremont St. 

N. ADAMS & CO., 2224 & 2226 Washington St. 

GEO. H. ALEXANDER, 100 Dorchester St., 
And Two Hundred Others. [So. Boston. 











Whee zen stop to think of it it's 
the FLAVOR of meats, mainly, that | 
makes us like them. Meats may 
be tender and juicy but if they 
lack SEASONING they are fiat 
and _untempting. A dash of 
Bell’s Spiced Seasoning gives 
just the flavor necessary to 
make them thoroughly en- 
joyable. TRY IT for your 

Holiday Meats. 
Your grocer or marketman 
can sellyou BELL’S. 


THE WM. G. BELL CO., | 


BOSTON, MASS. 




















You Will Fall in Love } 
; 
Ff 
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With It. 


Everywhere admitted that 


Welcome Soap 


is the Best Soap in New England. 
A strong Borax soap and abso- 
lutely pure. Insist on having it. 









Manufactured by 


CURTIS DAVIS & COMPANY. 
EECE SESE SESE SEECEECES 
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3 
Earn this Watch. 


Two Sizes, Ladies’ and Gents’. 


Heavy 14-k. Gold Plate, American 
Movement, Seven Jewels, Hunting 
Case, Stem Winder and Setter. 

first-class Watch in every respect. 


Given for selling $10 worth of 


Mealine Soap 


at 25c. per box of 3 cakes each. 
No money required. We send 
the soap and allow time to sell 





it before paying for it. Watch 
sent prepaid when you have 
sold the Soap. 
‘ Send four cents in stamps for sam- 
ao ple cake and further particulars. 


MEALINE CO., New Haven, Conn. 


Fe To Succeed in Cooking 


You need SLADE’S 
WJ spicts, <== 


Cr. Tartar, 
Mustard, Herbs, etc. 


SLADE’S 


will go further and pro- 
duce better results than 
other brands ::: : 
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z TUBEROSE Jelly 
® 
# Makes the Skin Soft and Fresh. 3 
7 ~=—SCA Reliable Cure for Salt Rheum and all 
7 Skin Diseases. Absolutely harmless. By 
bs mail or at dealers, 35 cents. 
| ma TRIAL TUBE FREE. 
ps RUST & RICHARDSON DRUG COMPANY, 


43 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 
Agents for United States. 
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Chap. 2. She was very 

particular to have the 
best materials; then 
she studied carefully 
to find the exact pro- 
portion of each to use. 
In her thorough ex- 
perience she gained a 
**knack” of compound- 
ing that none could 
equal. 


A True Story. 


Chap. x. In old Colo- 
nial days there was 
one New England 
housekeeper who gain- 
ed a wide reputation for 
her Mince Pies. There 
were many who made 
good mince pies, but 
hers excelled them all. 








Chap. 4. We have 
made Old Homestead 
for several years, and 
the constantly increas- 
ing sale and the many 
strong endorsements 
we receive from house- 
keepers to-day attest 
the true worth of the 
mince meat that made 
one woman famous. 


Chap. 3. It was our 
good fortune years ago 
to secure this famous 
recipe—materials, pro- 
portions, ‘‘knack’’ and 
all, and in memory of 
the lady who gave the 
world this luxury we 
named her mince meat 
Old Homestead. 











Your Grocer knows Old Homestead ; It’s the Only Mince Meat Sold Under This Name. 
A 10-cent Package Makes Two Large Pies. 


CHARLES A. BALDWIN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


Try It Next Baking Day. 














Perfect in every detail. Fully 


guaranteed. The 


“Modern” Oakland 


Best baker, consumes the least 
fuel, and lasts longer than any 
other. 

“ 

Sold by all leading 
dealers. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, write for 
“Oakland” Catalogue and prices 
of the manufacturer. 





The 
Indicator is the most 
reliable. 





OAKLAND RANGE 


are the 
Leaders. 





Our New Prize Range. 





on, Mass. 





NORTH DIGHTON CO-OPERATIVE STOVE COMPANY, North Dight 


229292 
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If you are going to spend {LR RAMRRMR ARMA R RR RRM 


Christmas in Europe Cutter’s 


take s passage on the new 9,000 tons twin-screw steamship — 
“CANADA,” of the DOMINION LINE, | Spool 

Silk, ““a7'suxs- 

« 

. 





ply | 
John Farley & Sons, Gen. Agents, 103 State St., Boston. | 
P | 





U.S. and Royal Mail Steamer, now in Service between 
LONGEST— STRONGEST— SMOOTHEST. 


Boston, Queenstown and Liverpool. For Sailings, Rates | 
and illustrations of the “Canada,” apply or address, 
Sample spool for 10c. in stamps, if 
your dealer hasn’t it. 





JOHN C. MEYER & CO., 87 Summer Street, Boston. 
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AN IMPERIAL ALBUM 


| contpining spaces for over 2500 stage and cuts repre- 
| senting all the different types with 100 Varieties 
of Foreign Stamps 
Post-Free for 25 Cents. 
Approval Sheets at 50 Per Cent. Discount. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


| NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO., 265 Washington St., Boston, Mass. | 





rke good chine 
for Agents to handle. Write for circular, price, 
ete, wned and made exclusively by 
THE VANDERGRIFT MFG. CO., JAMESTOWN, Ni. Y. 


Girls and Boys! 


Here is a grand chance to earn 
the Barney & Berry Cele- | 
brated Extension Nickel- 
Plated Skates. 
Sell 7 Ibs. for Boys’ style, | 
10 lbs. for Girls’ Skates, 
Also Watches, Dinner 
Sets, Lamps, Silver 
q. Ware, etc., intro- 
ducing our Teas, Coffees and Spices. It is easy, 
only a little of your time required. 

















Catalogue containing Full Particulars, Free. 


FULLER TEA COMPANY, 


HINSDALE, N. H. 








This famous book by Dickens is one of the 
100 books we give FREE for 


Shawmut Soap 


Wrappers; you’ll want the other a= you see 





the list—on every Wrapper. Next time you need 
soap think of this and try a cake of Shawmut Soap, 


‘‘QUEEN OF THE KITCHEN.” 


Your Grocer keeps it or can get it for you. 











you pour out flavoring ex- 
t do you ever wonder what 


it’s of? Not many extracts are 
actu de from the fruit whose 
name bear but are compounds of 
cheap | micals and water, for in- 
stand¢, y Vanillas are made from 
Vanilli r Tonka Beans, water and a 
low of alcohol. No wonder it 
tak | much to produce a flavor, 


and/jaipopr flavor at that! 
aker’s 
\Extracts 


inteed pure fruit extracts and 
t to your food a distinct and 
uit flavor, always the same. 
er’s Lemon, Orange, Vanilla, 
ocolate, Coffee, Rose,— but 
oo much; half as much as 
y use is enough. 
le by your Grocer. 


XTRACT COMPANY. 


Sea 
















































Baby Educator. 


A hard, nutritious cracker, the shape of 

aring. It serves the purposes of a teething ring 

and is at the same time nourishing and satisfy- 

“ing. wn entertains and comforts babies hours 
me. 


Your yrocer ; if he hasn’t ‘ 
them, package by mail for )} — 
25 cents. Every package 

bears the name of the “ Babies’ 













Friend.”’ 





EDUCATOR FOOD STORE, 205 Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Name Magee 


isa Guarantee of Highest Quality and Fairest Price. 


MAGEE 


Ranges an Heaters 


have won golden opinions everywhere. They are 

s . = itself for Cooking and Heating, and have 

o - “ed een awarded Medals and Diplomas wherever they 
have appeared. 












\ JAS. F. MORSE & Co., | @ 
‘ XN Boston, Mass. | ; 
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Such Continued Endorsement is Unequalled. 


THE MAGEE GRAND is the Finest Range 
that has ever been produced. 


THE BOSTON HEATER is Guaranteed to 


give Perfect Satisfaction in every particular. 


It is to your advantage to know all about 
Magee Stoves and Furnaces. 


It is to our advantage to inform you. 


Send us your name and address and we will 
explain ‘! The Magee Idea” to you. 


THE MAGEE FURNACE CO., 
32, 34, 36, 38 Union Street, Boston. 
AGENc1Es: 86 Lake Street, Cuicaco. 





27 New Montgomery Street, San FRANCISCO. 
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COMPANION. 


Best quadruple silver-plate on extra 
hard metal. Beautifully burnished with- 
out and lined with burnished gold. 





NOVEMBER 25, 1897. 


In Fall and Winter? Yes, if you mix >) 
daily with the food given to fowls, ducks, 
&c., a small quantity of 


Sheridan’s conaitioe Powder. ¢ 


It keeps Poultry well and strong and 
assures perfect assimilation of the food f,. 
elements needed to form eggs. Worth Ff 
its weight in gold for molting hens. In 
large cans costs only a tenth of a centa 
day per hen. 

Druggists, Grocers, Feed-Dealers or 9) 
by . 25c. a pene. 5 for $1. Large ( 
2-lb. can $1.20. cans $5. Express paid. 

I, S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 





The feet and bail are exquisite in de- 
sign and perfect in finish. It will 
outwear any silverware you ever bought. 

Such a dish would calitonstiy retail for 
$2.50 at least. Our wholesale price is 
$1.75. To introduce our silverware to 
COMPANION readers we will for a very 
limited time send this beautiful dish and 
our new 18908 catalogue upon receipt of $1. 











Catalogue alone sent for 6 cents in 
stamps for mailing. 

Remember, we are the people who sell 
Silverware from our own factory direct 
to consumers at wholesale prices and 
guarantee and register every piece 
we sell. 

Remit $1.00 by letter, draft, money-: 
order or American Express. 


STEVENS SILVER CO., 





Portland, Maine. 
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A FREE TRIAL OF 
CANDO THE ROYAL 

» Silver Polish. 

We have made arrangements with dealers to 

give their customers free a Sample Bottle of 

= ” Silver Polish. If your dealer 


1 
should not have it, send us his address. We will 
see that you getit. First try it, then you'll buy it. 
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CALIFORNIA 
[|_IMITED 


Santa Fe Route 





Twice a week betwe 
Chicago and Los Angeles 
Pullman palace sleepers‘ 
Buffet-Smoker and through 
Dining car managed by Mr. 
Fred Harvey; also Pullman 
between St. Louis and Los 
Angeles in connection with \ 
Wabash R.R. via Kansas 
City. 
Only first-class tickets 
honored. 
Time from Chicago 72 
hours; from St. Louis 
wrs;and from 


fst R 
Best Tr 
da Best e 


Pags. t, Topeka, Hansas 








COLONY & OSGOOD, 31 John St., Boston. 
Factory, Keene, N. H. 








~ SA Higgins, as Gen'l Pass Agtns Chicago 











We make -* 
m. valuable Holiday Offers 
“a to Boys and Girls if you 
will help us introduce 


TILDEN’S 





Teas and Coffees, Baking 




















Powder 





and Extracts. ~ 

















hard wood Hockey and Polo Rubbe 
of 


of 


PPL LOLOL 


Peurvrwun 





ornamented. Given with an order of ro Ibs. 


polished, and makes a very useful present. 
order of 12 Ibs. 


bisque head, natural hair. 


21 inches in length. 
Doll. 


Given with an order of ro Ibs. 


i i 


time to deliver goods and collect money. 
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Polo Outfit, consists of pair of Barney & Berry steel Skates, 


hard wood, best of stock, spring 
steel shoes. 
gantly decorated and_ highly 
varnished. Given with an order 


half oval steel shoes, well braced and riveted, elegantly painted and 


Girls’ Desk, is made in handsome quartered oak, highly 
Imported French Doll, fully dressed, full-jointed body, 


Remember we pay all express charges, also send you the 
Premium wjth your order in advance and allow you plenty of 


Send for Order Sheets and Premium List. 


TILDEN TEA CO., Brockton, Mass. 

















r Ball, given with an order 
to Ibs. 


Boys’ Clipper Sled, all 
It’s a flyer. Ele- 


ro Ibs. 

Girls’ Frame Sled, 36 
inches long, 13 inches wide, 
well and strongly made of 


carefully selected and thor- 
oughly seasoned _ stock, 


Given with an 


Regular $2.50 


Dept. 14, 
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The criticisms we have quoted are genuine, and 
show how any pretension, or vulgar display, or 
foreed intrusion into titled society on their part is 
noted and sneeringly condemned. 


+ 
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QUEEN AND POET. 


Tennyson was a man of such great personal 
independence that his honest eccentricities some- 
times approached quite near to rudeness. But 
that there was no flavor of snobbery in his indif- 
ference to formalities, and that he was as likely 
to offend a prince as a workingman, is proved by 
many occurrences in the poet’s life. 

Dr. Max Miiller relates that the late Queen of 
Holland frequently came to England, and was 
fond of meeting, while there, distinguished literary 
people. On one occasion she lunched with Dean 
Stanley, and asked him to invite several literary 
men, among whom were Tennyson, Lord Hough- 
ton, Huxley and Max Miiller himself. 

Luncheon was ready, and everybody had come 
to the deanery except Tennyson. Dean Stanley 
suggested that the party should wait no longer, 
but the queen refused to sit down before the 
laureate’s arrival. There was another period of 
waiting, painful to all the company. 

Finally some one suggested that probably 
Tennyson was “mooning about in the cloisters 
somewhere ;” one was sent to see, and the poet 
was indeed found there, apparently oblivious that 
anything was going on. He was brought in, 
and placed at the table next the Queen of the 
Netherlands. 

The queen took the conversation into her own 
hands, and in particular tried to draw Tennyson 
out. He was not in talking mood. She addressed 
him a question. 

“Ves, ma’am,”’ he answered. 

Then there was another question. 

“No, ma’am,”’jcame from Tennyson. 

Again she asked his opinion about something; 
the question was not susceptible of answer by 
“yes” or *no.” 

“Ma’am,” said Tennyson, after a great effort, 
“there is a great deal to be said on both sides of 
the question!” 

Presently he turned and whispered to Max 
Miiller, “I wish they had put some of you talking 
fellows next to Regina!” 


~ 
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A SOFT ANSWER. 


No man is better known or more generally 
beloved in the city in which he lives*than Prof. 
Adam Hendershott. His conversation is quite 
devoid of bitterness. Only once was he ever 
known to say anything indicating even the slight- 
est trace of ill temper. Traveling townward on 
a suburban trolley line to call upon a friend, he 
asked the conductor to transfer him to the city 
‘street-cars at a certain point. 

Soon afterward the car stopped, and he was 
surprised to see outside the very friend he was 
seeking. He started to leave the car, but the 
conductor accosted him. 

“You can’t change for your car here,” he said, 
brusquely. “Go back!” 

The professor passed him, taking no notice. 

“Can't change cars here, I tell you,” snapped 
the conductor again. 

Professor Hendershott, deep in conversation 
with his friend, merely waved his hand to signify 
that the car might go on without him. 

“Here, you old jay!” cried the man with the 
brass buttons, angrily; “don’t I tell you that you 
can’t change cars at this station?” 

The good old professor answered with severity, 
“But I can change my mind at this station, can’t 
1?” 


a ae 
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TOOK IT HIMSELF. 


When the late Neal Dow was a young man, he 
was chief of the volunteer fire department of 
Portland, Maine. His activity in temperance 
reform made him unpopular with the liquor- 
sellers, and they tried to get him removed. 

At a hearing on the matter, one witness testified 
that Mr. Dow was arbitrary and reckless of the 
lives of the men. By way of illustration, he said 
that he was ordered by the chief to take the pipe 
which he was holding into a place where he 
refused to go, telling the chief that no man could 
live there. 

On cross-examination, he was asked: 

“What did Mr. Dow do then?” 

“Snatched the pipe from my hands, and told me 
to clear out.” 

“What else?” 

“He took it into the fire himself.” 

At that point the case against the chief broke 
down. 
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PARTIAL CURE. 


A well-known musician is thought by some of 
his friends to be proud of the illegibility of his 
handwriting, which is, intentionally or otherwise, 
almost as bad as that of Rufus Choate, the famous 
lawyer. He has been known to write letters 
which could be easily deciphered, but ordinarily 
his correspondents are left somewhat in doubt as 
to what he has written, after a long and patient 
study of an epistle. 

An old friend of the eccentric penman, also a 
musician, at last rebelled. One day he received 
an almost hopeless scrawl from his friend. He 
Studied it for five minutes, and then despatched 
the following note by a messenger: 

“DEAR B.—I shall be most happy to dine with 
you to-morrow at six. Kindest regards to your 
vife. Yours, A.” 

In less than half an hour his friend appeared, 
breathless, at his door. 

“There’s some misunderstanding,” said he, 
anxiously. “I wrote you a note asking if you could | 
Play the piano part of the trio at Brown’s recital, | 
and here you’ve sent me an acceptance of a dinner | 
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invitation; I’m sorry, but I didn’t invite you to 
dinner!” 

“Well,” returned the other blandly, “I didn’t 
suppose you’d really sent me an invitation to 
dinner. But I couldn’t read a word of your note, 
and in that case hereafter I mean always to take 
it for granted that you’re asking me to a meal. 
But next time I think I’ll send my acceptance to 
your wife, so you’d better forewarn her!” 

For one of his correspondents, at least, the 
offender now writes legibly. 





The Companion Calendar. 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT 
To Companion Subscribers for 1898. 





The Companion Calendar for 1898 is a 
reproduction 
Charming Pictures from original paintings, 
chosen because of their delicacy of design 
and bright, attractive coloring. 

The Three Groups are enclosed in borders 
of embossed gold. The size of each picture, 
including border, is 8x10 inches. Whether 
unfolded or used singly, they will be an 
ornament to mantel, desk or sitting-room. 

Aside from its Usefulness as a Calendar, 
this gift to our friends will be a constant 
pleasure through the year as an exceedingly 
attractive work of art. We question whether 
a more pleasing piece of color-work will be 
issued for the year 1898 for holiday pres- 
ents or for every-day ornamental use in 
the household. 

This Colored Calendar is published exclu- 


sively by THE COMPANION and cannot be | 
in small | 


obtained elsewhere. If issued 
editions it could not be sold for less than 
$1.00 a copy. It will be given to all New 
Subscribers for 1898, and to all Old Sub- 
scribers who renew and pay their subscrip- 


tion for 1898. 
Perry Mason & Company. 





Companion Sent Free. 


To each new subscriber whose name is 
received by us in November and December, 
with $1.75, a year’s subscription price, we will 
send THE COMPANION from the date the name 
is received until January 1, 1898, and for a full 
year from that date. The beautiful Calendar 
which we offer will also be given. 





ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS. 


The artificial flower trade, in which thousands 
of women and girls are employed both in London 
and Paris, is on the eve of being revolutionized, 
80 says Cassell’s Family Magazine. Hitherto the 
petals have been made of muslin, silk, satin and 


}even of velvet, colored after nature and most 


successfully manipulated into the semblance of 
beautiful blossoms. 


A substance has been discovered for flower- 
making that puts the most delicate textile mate- 
rials ever manufactured —— in the shade, 
and will probably take their place and reign 
supreme for its particular purpose. 

t consists of the thinnest of thin shavings from 
the inner pith of an oriental paim that grows in 
Formosa, and can be compared to nothing so well 
as the almost transparent petal of a white poppy 
or a delicate tea rose. A lily petal is robust in 
comparison with this marvellous substance, which 
has all the sheen and translucence, and even the 
slightly frosted appearance, seen in some white 
flowers. 

It can be tinted far better than silk or muslin, 
and is practically indestructible. In wet weather 
it gives and falls a little limp, just as real flowers 
do, but when the sun comes out it crisps, reasserts 
itself, and takes a new lease of life and beauty. 

Se admirably adapted are roses and carnations 
made of it for buttonhole and other bouquets, 
that when fairly on the market they will most 
likely make a considerable difference to the 
florists, as the fadeless flowers never really droop, 
and will do duty over and over again. 





COURTEOUS SMUGGLING. 


The “Dingley Bill” appears to have recalled 
various reminiscences of successful smuggling. 
One of these relates to Marshal Saxe as he was 
returning into France after the campaign of 1745. 


At the gates of some city on the French frontier 
a customs officer presented himself at the door of 
the carriage and said: 

“Have you anything contrary to the orders of 
the king, marshal?” 

“No, monsieur.” 

“But what is that?’ asked the officer, pointing 
to an immense barrel of tobacco on which the 
marshal’s feet were resting, and which took up 
all the front part of the carriage. 

“That, monsieur,” replied the marshal, calmly, 
“is my tobacco-box.” , 

“Ah, indeed!” said the official. “Well, I suppose 
it is but right that a very great general should 
have a tobacco-box in proportion,” and he closed 
the door respectfully. 


NOTE OF DISCORD. 


Persons organizing ecclesiastical processions 
should heed this solemn warning from an English 
critic who described a recent elaborate function: 


Any one who ties his handkerchief over his 
head (especially if he be a bishop, and his hand- 
kerchief a red one) strikes a note of discord that 
nothing can redeem. 


A WELL-KNOWN New England lecturer is fond 
of telling of a woman who came to him at the 
close of one of his lectures in a New Hampshire 
town, and said in a kind of a rhapsody: 

“Oh, what a flow of language! What a perfect 
flow of language!” and that was all. 


in twelve colors of Three | 
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King’s Nonpareil Pens have no equal. Three 
dozen assorted sent as samples, post-paid for 25 cents. 
Geo. F. King, 38 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. [Adbe. | 





CARPETS 


| The Society to Encourage Studies at Home. |CAN BE 


A memorial volume of this Society with a sketch of | SELECTED 
its founder, Miss Anna Eliot Ticknor, is just pub 
lished. Price, $1.00 post-paid ; to former members | AT YOUR 








From our colored pattern plates 
better than at a Store. We sell 
carpets at Wholesale Prices, and 
make them up ready tolay. Our 





,;of the Society, 50 cents. All orders should be book giving full information, with 
addressed A Tick Lib TRINITY OWN large assortment of pattern plates 
| to the nna nor ra f) COURT, showing carpets in actual colors, 
Station B, Boston, Mass. L. B. HAYWOOD, Librarian. FIRESIDE Sent Free on Request. We pay the freight. 





THE RUSSELL CARPET COMPANY, 
55 Market Street, Chicago. 
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$ RITE handsome 
to ‘or our handsome 

*2 Cloak, Waist and Fur Cat 
10 


alogue, No. 45, and samples of 
SAVED 


cloths, all free of charge 
ON No. 553 
Every Wu ™ / 
CLOAK 


JACKET, only 
$5.00, 


Worth $8. 
No. 720, 


Plush 
Cape, 


ONLY 


$7.50 


Worth $15. 
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SLOW* 
“SKATES 


Justly Celebrated. 


See advertisement on page 492 in | 
Premium List about special skates. 
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Send for 
Youth's 
Companion 
Special 

| Catalogue. 
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| “Eureka” Skate Sharpener, 25c. Postage free. 
Winslow’s Ankle Brace, 75c. per pair. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MPG. CO., 


Worcester, Mass. 








Thibet Fur trim 
med, braided and 
beaded. Over 200 
other styles illus 
trated in our Cata. 
The most stylish 
ladies in America 
number among 
our customers. 
Wearetheonly 
manufacturers 
in U.S. whoseti 
direettoconsumer 
at wholesale prices. 
Everything sent sub 
ject to approval. 


Eps. 


TATESICHICAGO. 


Exact Photograph 


of our STORM COAT or 
Ulster, made from 36 oz. to 
the yard, all wool, Irish 
Frieze. All sizes, 33 to 50. 
Send breast measure, height 
and weight, and _ inclose 
$10.00, and we will promptly 
FILL YOUR ORDER. 
Money and Express Charges BACK 
IF YOU WANT IT. 
Samples F'ree. 
PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Trade-Mark 


RSILK 


Registered. 


The New Lining. 
Fashionable Shades. 





NEA 


Closely resembles the best quality lining silks, particularly adapted 
for Underskirts for Summer Dresses. Strong enough for Waist Lining. 
Comes yard wide, double fold. Ask Your Dealer to Show Them. 


NUBIAN = [2 Biseh Linings 


Will Not Crock. 


Percaline—Silesia—Sateen or Nubian Linings of any kind for Waist 
or Skirt are positively unchatigeable and superior quality. Fill the 
highest requirements. ‘Nubian Fast Black’’ on every yard of Selvedge. 























A Delightful Dream... A Delicious Reality. 


OWNEY’S Chocolate Bonbons 


“LOWNEY” ON EVERY PIECE 
A Trial Package of our Finest Goods for 10c. in stamps. When not to be 
had of dealers, we will send on receipt of price: 1-lb. box, 6oc.; 2-Ib. box, $1.20; 
3-Ib. box, $1.80; 5-Ilb. box, $3.00. Delivered free in the U.S. Address all correspondence to 
THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 120 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
NEW YORK RETAN STORE, 1123 BROADWAY (ostw street) BOSTON RETAN STORE, 416 WASHINGTON STREET (eerow summer) 


——— 



































in the Old House. 


The fruits are stored, the fields are bare, 
The ground is hard, the skies are gray; 
November’s chill is in the air: 
To-morrow is Thanksgiving day. 
The farmhouse stands in sheltered nook, 
Its walls are filled with warmth and cheer; 
Its fires shine out with friendly look 
To welcome all who enter here. 


Full forty years have come and gone 
Since first this hearthstone’s ruddy glow, 
Fresh kindled, flung its light upon 
Thanksgiving guests of long ago. 
Long was the list of squires and dames; 
From year to year how short it grew! 
Read out the old, familiar names 
They heard here when this house was new. 


Grandmother ?—aye, she went the first; 
Grandfather po / her side he rests ; 
The shade and sunlight, interspersed, 
Have fallen long above their breasts. 
Our aunts and uncles ?—sundered wide, 
Their graves lie east, their graves lie west; 
As veteran soldiers scarred and trie 
They fought their fight, they earned their rest. 
Our father ?—dear and gentle heart! 
A nature sweet, beloved by all: 
How early turned his steps apart 
To pass from human ken and call! 
Our mother ?—brisk and kindly soul: 
How brave she bore fate’s every frown, 
Nor rested till she reached the goal 
Where all must lay their burdens down! 
Our brother ?—toward the setting sun, 
From us remote, his home is made, 
And many a oat its course has run 
Since here his boyish sports were played. 
Put by the book! My heart is sore. 
The night winds up the chimney flee, 
The fires within gleam as before, 
But none are here save you and me! 


But, sister, you and Lagain 

Wiil heap the hearth and spread the board 
And serve our kindred, now as then, 

With all that home and hearts afford. 
The scattered remnants of our line, 

We'll summon ‘neath this roof once more, 
And pledge, in rare affection’s wine, 

The memory of those days of yore. 
God bless them all,—the fond and true! 

God keep them all,—both here and there, 
Until the Old becomes the New, 

Forever, in His Mansions Fair! 

MARION HICKS HARMON. 
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A Mad Countess. 


Not many years ago there lived in Holstein, in 
the north land of Europe, a young girl of aristo- 
cratic family, who became an intimate friend of 
the princesses of Denmark. One of these prin- 
cesses became Empress of Russia ; another is the 
Princess of Wales. 

The court of Denmark has been remarkable 
for its simplicity and genuineness, and our young 
friend, the Countess Schimmelmann, was stim- 
ulated to a noble life by the lovely daughters of 
the Danish king. As she grew older she deter- 
mined when she should come into her inheritance 
to consecrate herself to the service of the needy. 

After having been maid of honor to the 
Empress Augusta of Germany, she resigned her 
position and went back to her own Baltic shores. 
As in all seacoast countries, there on the Baltic 
the fishermen were poor. Perhaps no other class 
of men undergo greater dangers and hardships 
for less return than do the toilers of the sea. 
To these fishermen of the cold northern shores 
the countess determined to devote her life. 

She began to patrol the stormy coasts of the 
Baltie in her yacht, and soon she came to know 
almost every fisherman’s family for many miles 
along the coast, and whenever she found them in 
need of food she fed them. If salt or nets were 
wanting, these she supplied. She carried medi- 
cines where no doctor could ever visit. She 
founded Sailors’ Homes and temperance lodges, 
and wherever a brutal man was the terror of his 
village or community, she labored with him to 
make him a respectable citizen. 

In this way she redeemed many a soul and 
saved many a home from destitution and destruc- 
tion. Never in all her experiences of court life 
had the young countess been so happy as when 
carrying relief to the sick in body or in soul in 
the teeth of a gale at sea. 

But one day she was arrested and hurried to a 
madhouse. The charge brought by her relatives 
was that she was using up her private fortune on 
poor, undeserving wretches, and neglecting her 
social duties. When had a Schimmelmann been 
guilty of helping his fellow-men at his own great 
cost? The countess must be mad. 

She was imprisoned in an asylum for some 
time, and it was universally believed that her 
detention was a necessity. 

At last the authorities discovered that the 
countess’s estate was being mismanaged. An 
investigation was made, the wronged woman 
was examined, doctors pronounced her sane, and 
she was speedily restored to her estate and to the 
world. Not long ago she visited England, and 
the Princess of Wales, her old friend, brought con- 
fusion upon the Danish lady’s enemies by giving 
her a formal reception, the greatest honor that 
ean be granted to social aspirants, and a public 
endorsement of the countess and her noble work. 

What a romance, what a victory such a life 
portrays! The court, the fisherman’s hut, the 
narrow cell, each played its part in the formation 
of a rare and beautiful character, that became a 
blessing to the world. 

The “madness” which finds expression in 
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deeds of beneficence and love, which ennobles | 


and enriches every life it touches, is so truly a 
“divine madness’ that the best and sanest of us 
might well covet and strive for it. 


a a 


General Gordon’s Presentiment. 


When presentiments come true they are remem- 
bered and talked about. When they do not come 
true—as happens nine times in ten—they are 
quickly forgotten. Before every battle many 
soldiers are sure they are going to be killed, and 


of course this feeling is sometimes justified by | 


the event. A writer in the New York Sun has 
collected numerous examples of soldiers’ fore- 
bodings, true and false, one of the most dramatic 
of which is quoted below: 


One of the most noted Confederate leaders now 
living, Gen. John B. Gordon, was the victim of a 
false presentiment, while waging a hopeless war- 
fare against Sheridan in the Shenandoah valley in 
1864. One night he was suddenly ordered by his 
superior officer, Gen. Jubal Early, to lead out his 
entire command and storm a Federal fort. 

“T never was more indignant in my life,” says 
General Gordon, “than when I heard that order. 
I knew it was a perfectly unnecessary thing to 
do, and explained to General Early that we could 
accomplish our plan of campaign without slaugh- 
tering my command by this attempt to storm a 
strong position, a position that would fall of itself 
when we should make the proper movement. 

“Early took no other notice of my explanation 
than to send me word that if I did not care to 
execute the order he would delegate its execution 
to some one else. This reply made me boil with 
fresh indignation. I felt it to be an insult, but as 
it was my place to obey orders regardless of 
consequences, I issued the necessary instruction 
for a movement at daylight next morning. 

“I began on my own account making every 
preparation for death, for I had a presentiment 
that I should this time meet my end. I wrote a 
farewell letter to my wife, told her what to do 
about my affairs, handed over my watch and other 
personal effects to a friend, and then walked u 
and down my quarters, waiting for day to brea 
and my command to move. 

“That was a solemn night for me, for I had this 
firm presentiment that it was my last night on 
earth. I felt almost as certain of this as if 1 had 
been condemned to death, and now can pretty 
well understand how a man feels when he is to be 
executed in a few hours. I always had in ever 
battle of my life a sense of the danger to which 
was exposed; I never knew what it was to forget 
it; but this time I felt as 1 had never felt before— 
that my time had come and no mistake. 

“At daylight I took up my line of mareh to my 
death, as I fully expected. 
and closer to the fort, until at last we were within 
close range of its guns. I wondered that they did 
not open on us, and every second I expected to 
see them belch forth shot and shell, and play 
havoc in our ranks. 

“On we went, my eyes fixed on the guns, until 
our advance line struck the fort and we rushed 
upon its defences, when, to our amazement, we 
discovered that it had been evacuated. Not a 
Federakbwas anywhere in sight, inside or out. 

“You can imagine my sense of relief as 1 saw 
my boys in apm of the fort without so much 
as a scratch, And you see what presentiments 
are worth. I have never much believed in them 
since that night.” 





Life on Horseback. 


When Darwin asked a gaucho of the pampas 
why he did not work, the reply was, “I cannot, I 
am too poor!” The great naturalist was aston- 
ished, but according to a recent article by Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham, the reply of the gaucho 
was a perfectly natural one. Mr. Graham says: 


The man had no horses. A ucho never 
worked except on horseback. On horseback, no 
matter if seventy years of age, he always a 

oung. On foot he waddled like an alligator. 

hether herding sheep or cattle, marching, hunt- 
ing, drawing water from a well, the gaucho was 
always on horseback. He even drew a net on 
horseback, or churned butter by galloping about 
with a hide bag of milk tied to end of a lasso. 

He lived on horseback, climbing when a child 
on to the back of an old horse, putting his little 
bare toes on the animal’s knee and scrambling 
like a monkey to his seat. 

On the march he slept on horseback, never 
falling off. In death, too, he was often on horse- 
back. Not seldom has a horse been found stray- 
ing about with his rider, the hand that guided 
dead, but the sinewy legs maintaining the wild 
horseman seated in the saddle as in life. 

The beggars, what few of them existed, begged 
on horseback, extending a silent hand as you 
passed by them. In an alarm at night every one 
ran to his horse, and mounting, was ready for 
what might betide. 

A paternal government sentenced murderers, 
horse-thieves and other miscreants, not to death, 
but to serve so many years with infantry. 
Miserable enough that infantry sometimes was, 
aud those who served in it were comparable as 
to fortune with the Christian captives who, in the 
Middle Ages, rowed in Turkish galleys. 
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The Killing of the Whale. 


Dr. Conan Doyle, the well-known story-teller, 
enjoyed seventeen years ago the experience of 
going to the Arctic seas as surgeon of the Hope, 
bound for the Greenland fishing-grounds, and in a 
recent article in McClure’s Magazine he has related 
his adventures on the ship. His description of 
the harpooning of a whale is exceptionally vivid 
and graphic. 


“It is exciting work,” he says, “pulling on a 
whale. Your own back is turned to him, and all 
ou Know about him is what you read upon the 
ace of the boat-steerer.- He is staring out over 
your head, watching the creature as it swims 
slowly through the water, raising his hand now 
and again as a signal to stop row ng. when he sees 
that the eye is coming round, and then resuming 
the stealthy approach when the whale is end on. 

“There are so many floating pieces of ice that 
as long as the oars are quiet the boat alone will 
not cause the creature to dive. So you creep 
slowly up, and at last you are so near that the 
boat-steerer knows that you can get there before 
the creature has time to dive—for it takes some 
little time to get that huge body into motion. 

“You see a sudden gleam in his eyes and a flush 
in his cheeks, and it’s ‘Give way, boys! Give 
way, all! Hard!’ Click goes the trigger of the 
big harpoon-gun, and the foam flies from your 
oars. Six strokes, perhaps, and then with a dull, 
greasy squelch the bows run upon something soft, 
and you and your oars are sent flying in every 
direction. But little you care for that, for as you 
touched the whale you heard the crash of the gun 
and you know that the harpoon has been fired 
— lank into the huge, lead-colored curve of 

8 side. 

“The creature sinks like a stone, the bows of 
the boat splash down into the water again, but 





On we went, closer | 
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there is the little red Jack flying from the centre 
thwart to show that you are fasi, and there is the 
line whizzing swiftly under the seats and over the 
bows between your outstretched feet.” 

So fast and so furiously does this line pay out 

that if it has anywhere a kink which catches the 
clothes or limb of any unfortunate member of the 
boat’s crew, he is whirled overboard to his death, 
many fathoms deep, almost before his comrades 
realize that he is gone. After the harpooning of 
the whale the crew of that boat have no more to 
do. But another boat’s crew are eagerly waiting 
| for their turn. 
“The lancing, when the weary fish is killed with 
| the cold steel, is a more exciting, because a more 
| prolonged, experience,” says Doctor Doyle. “You 
| may be for half an hour so near to the creature 
that you can lay your hand upon its slimy side. 
The whale appears to have but little sensibility to 
| pain, for it never winces when the long lances are 
| passed through its body. But its instinct urges-it 
to get its tail to work on the boats, and yours 
urges you to keep poling and boat-hooking along 
its side so as to retain your safe position near its 
shoulder. 

“Even there, however, we found upon this 
occasion that we were not _ out of danger’s 
way, for the creature in its flurry raised its huge 
pene med and poised it over the boat. One fla 
would have sent us to the bottom of the sea, anc 
I can never forget how, as we pushed our way 
from under, each of us held one hand up to stave 
off that great, threatening fin—as if any strength 
of ours could have availed if the whale had meant 
it todescend! But it was spent with loss of blood, 
and instead of coming down, the fin rolled over 
os other way—and we knew that the whale was 

ead. 
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Thanksgiving. 


For all true words that have been spoken, 
For all brave deeds that have been done, 
For every loaf in kindness broken, 
For every race in valor run, 
For martyr ve which have not failed 
To give God praise and smile to rest, 
For knightly souls which have not quailed 
At stubborn strife or lonesome quest; 
Lord unto Whom we stand in thrall 
We give Thee thanks for all, for all. 


For each fair field where golden stubble 
Hath followed wealth of waving grain ; 
For every passing wind of trouble 
Which bends Thy grass that lifts again ; 
For gold in store that men must seek, 
For work which bows the sullen knee; 
For strength, swift sent to aid the weak, 
For love by which we climb to Thee; 
Tey freemen, Lord, yet each Thy thrall, 
e give Thee praise for all, for all. 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
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| Whose Tongs Were They? 








There are some people whom it is peculiarly 
unsafe to overreach. Christian Work tells a 
story of one of them, in which an ice-wagon and 
| its driver figure conspicuously. The driver was 
delivering ice in the usual course, when on 
| coming to the house of one of his customers, he 
| found the owner seated upon the front door-step. 
| No sooner had the wagon stopped than the house- 
holder was at the curbstone, carefully eying the 


| scales upon which the ice was being weighed. 


| The driver paid no attention to his significant 
looks, but after weighing a small lump of ice, 
started with it toward the house. 


“Hold on!” said the customer. “I'll take that 
in. You needn’t bother.” 

“All right,” replied the driver. “But ~ want 
to be quick, for it’s a warm day, and we’ll have to 
deliver the stuff in sponges if we let it stay out in 
the sun much longer.” 

The customer disappeared. In a little while he 
came out of the house, and seating himself on the 
door-step, began to whistle. 

“Well,” shouted the iceman, “I can’t stay here 
till next winter!” 

“Are you waiting for anything?” inquired the 
customer. 

“Of course I’m waiting for something! 
my tongs.” 

“What tongs?” 

“The tongs that you used to carry the ice in.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry, but. I don’t care to lend them,” 
replied the householder. 

‘Lend then? Whose tongs do you think they 
are?” shouted the driver. 

“Mine,” was the reply. 
oe you’ve gone down-town unbeknown to 
anybody and bought out the ice ounces and all 
its furniture!” sarcastically rejoined the iceman. 

“No, but I bought those tongs. I pay you so 
= a@ pound for your commodity, don’t 1?” 

“Ves. 


I want 


“Well, I noticed that the tongs were weighed in 
with the rest, and I am not going to pay for tongs 
at so much a — and not get them. I have 
been taking ice from you for the last three 
months, and that makes at least ninety pairs of 
tongs still due me. If you have any proposal to 
make in the line of trading ice for tongs, I’m 
willing to listen to it.” , 

Whether or not the driver had any such propane’ 
to make is not stated, but it is safe guessing that 
that customer was hever again called upon to pay 
for ice that he had not received. 
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Mask Against Mask. 


We were telling ghost stories one rainy evening 
at a house party in a Maine town, says a Com- 
panion contributor, when a young lady remarked, 
with a laugh, “Mine is not exactly a ghost story, 
but is something like one; and it is, besides, a 
personal experience. 


“T was spending a week with a friend, Frances 
Livermore, a few years ago, during the absence 
of her father and mother. The housemaid was 
called home by illness in her family, and my frierd 
and I were left alone, but for the company of a 
big hound. We were not at all timid, for ‘Tige’ 
was an excellent watch-dog. 

“On the last day of my stay we went to a picnic, 
from which we returned very tired, and with faces 
sadly sunburned. We applied buttermilk, and 
then covered them with white linen masks, with 
holes cut for eyes and mouth. We had great 
merriment over our comical appearance. 

“Frances expected her father and mother to 
return that evening, and we sat up rather late 
awaiting them. At last, however, we gave them 
up and retired to bed, and were soon asleep, with 
our masks still on. 

“Along in the night we were awakened by a 
noise in the rooms below stairs. 

“*They’ve come!’ whispered Frances. ‘I'll run 
down and see if they’re all right.’ Saying which 
she rose, lighted a candle, and started down-stairs. 

“As soon as she had left the room I decided to 
follow her, and lighting another candle, I threw 
on a white wrapper and hurried after her. 

“The sounds came from the dining-room, and 
we proceeded in that direction. Frances opened 
the door, expecting to see her mother and father. 
Instead, we beheld two masked men hurriedly 
putting the silverware into a bag. 

“The burglars looked up as we appeared, then 
hastily dropped bag and silver, and fled to the 
kitchen and out of an open window. 

“We did not scream, but stood for a moment 
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trified with astonishment and terror. Then we 
ooked at each other, and did not wonder that our 
appearance had eee the burglars. We 
were in white from head to f and with those 
masks, by the weird light of the candles, we must 
have looked like veritable ghosts. 

“Tige, it appeared, had been lured into the 
stable and shut up, making it —- that the 
burglars were men whom the dog knew. Mr. 
and Mrs. Livermore had been detained a few 
miles from home by a broken bridge. 

“Frances and I rallied from our fright, hunted 
up Tige and sat up the remainder of the night, 
but nothing further occurred. The burglars had 
carried off nothing.” 


——_——__~@e— 


What He Made. 


The study of medicine is a serious business, and 
therefore such humorous incidents as attend upon 
it are all the more appreciated. Harper’s Maga- 
zine describes an amusing scene at a clinic of 
nervous diseases in a certain medical college of 
Chicago. Professor B., an irritable man, was 
conducting the clinic, and the exercises were 
nearly concluded when an assistant brought in 
word of a peculiarly interesting patient who had 
just arrived. The attendant was eager to have 
the new case exhibited. 


“Well, be quick about it,” said the doctor, who 
proceeded to emphasize some previous remarks 
concerning the influence of occupation upon 
nervous conditions, which point he proposed to 
illustrate in the case to be presented. 

The patient, an awkward Swede, having been 
hustled into a chair, was now confronted by 
Professor B., with the admonition to be brief and 
accurate in his replies, as time was limited. 

“Now, sir, what do you do?” he began. 

“Aw am not vera well.” 

“No! I say, what do you do?” 

pes as. w verk.” 

“Yes, I know; but what kind of work?” 

“Oh, eet es hard verk.” 

“Yes; but do you shovel” (illustrating with 
gy oped “or drive a car, or work at a machine, 
or do —” 

“Oh yas. Aw verk at a masheen.” 

“Ah! What kind of machine?” 

“Oh, et ees a big masheen.” 

By this time the students were grinning broadly 
and whispering pleasantries, all of which caused 
the professor to redden and break into a volley at 
the poor Swede. 

“Now look here, sir, I want no more of this! 
You answer the questions I ask you, or go home. 
What do you make on this machine?” 

A ray of intelligence lit up the face of the 
Swede, and with a confident smile, he said, ‘Oh, 
now Aw understan’ yo’. Yo’ vant to know vat 
Aw mak’ on the masheen. Eesn’t et?” 

“Yes, sir; thatis it. What do you make?” 

“Aw mak’ seventeen cents an hour,” and he 
and the class were dismissed. 


~ 
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- He Mistook the Case. 


An old lady from a New England village had 
been taken by the niece whom she was visiting in 
the city to consult a young oculist. After a long 
life of steady use in the behalf of relatives, friends, 
neighbors and poor people, her eyes had, as she 
expressed it, “gin out jest a mite,” so that she 
had decided to get a pair of spectacles. 


“My dear madam,” said the “Er; oculist, after 
a careful examination, “there is no danger to be 
SS if you take proper precautions, 
although your eyes at present are not in as gece 
condition as I could wish. The glasses will of 
great assistance, of course. Besides that, how- 
ever, I should advise entire relaxation of the 
nerves for some time to come. 

“You should be free from annoyance and excite- 
ment, and even from care, for the next six months. 
And above all, my dear madam,” he added, 
impressively, “you should avoid ali trouble and 
worry. Do not associate with sickness and dis- 
tress. The effect of such things is to increase the 
difficulty which you at present experience.” 

“Why, child,” said the old lady, looking at the 
doctor with an expression of gentle reproof in the 
eyes of which he spoke so glibly, “ ess you 
mistook my meanin’. I came to get fitted to a 

air of specs. I wasn’t calculatin’ to wear ’em 
0 heaven, but right here in this world o’ sin and 
trouble. I’m afraid maybe you’ll have to fit me 
all over again!” Ms 
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Early Anxiety. 


One very hot day a pair, evidently a bridal 
couple, entered the train between two Vermont 
stations. He was bashful, but very loving; she 
was timid, and not quite settled in her mind 
whether it was best to be happy or not. 


Her attire marked her out for the eye of a 
censorious and ne world. She wore a 
beruffied white muslin, white gloves, and a white 
hat and veil. 

No sooner had the pair entered the car than the 
troubles of life began in the fact that they could 
not sit together. An entire aisle spread itself 
between them; here was tragedy, indeed! The 
bridegroom’s brow clouded, and the bride looked 
at him nae ong ~~ and then down into her lap. 
Evidently she had not counted on this; she was 
alone and unprotected at the start. 

Presently some hint of her trouble communicated 
itself to the young man. He leaned forward and 
smiled at her reassuringly. No use! she would 
not meet his gaze. Her face flushed, her lip 

uivered, and two large tears stole forth and 
ound their way down her cheeks. 

At this the young husband’s mental disturbance 
seemed to culminate in agony. He bent forward 
at —- angle, — intently into her eyes. 

“Mary!” he said, piteously, in a piercing whisper, 
“Mary! Aint you where you’d ruther be?” 

EE —aEe 


Musical Corn. 


A lady reports to the Washington Post a new 
and clever name for a well-known and highly 
esteemed American dish: 


An Englishman and his wife sat near me in a 
café on the avenue the day before a. I 
knew they were English as soon as I saw his coat 
and her hair. Even if I had not seen these two 
unmistakably English things, I should have 
yuessed their nationality from a name they gave 
© an American dish. The man was ordering 
luncheon. 

“TI don’t see it on the bill of fare,” he said to the 
waiter, “but bring me some flute corn if you have 


“Flute corn?” repeated the waiter, in surprise. 
“Ves,” said the Englishman, “flute corn.” 


The waiter still hesitated. 

“Why,” went on the Englishman, “don’t you 
have it? The sort of corn, you know, that one 
eats like playing the flute.” 

And as a delicate euphemism for corn on the 

can hardly be surpassed. 


cob, I think “flute corn’ 
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A Boy’s Thanksgiving. 

Thanks, dear God, for all the fun 

I have had throughout the year; 
For the smiling sky and sun, 

For the summer’s glorious cheer. 
Thanks for every jolly game 

I have played in field and wood, 
Thanks for lovely flowers that came, 

Blooming where the snow-drifts stood. 


rt 








Thanks for all the luscious fruit, 
Apples red and purple grapes; 
Thanks for vine and tree and root, 
Melons of all sorts and shapes. 

Thank you for the noisy rain, 
Making music down the eaves, 

Knocking at the window-pane, 
Dancing with the happy leaves. 





Thank you for the winter days— 
Beautiful with ice and snow, 

Merry rides in jingling sleighs, 
Coasting, skating to and fro. 

Thanks for joyous Christmas-tide, 
And the pretty stories told 

By the bright and warm fireside, 
Safe from harm and wind and cold. 


Thank you for the stars and moon, 
For the great, wide ocean, too. 
Thank you for the bird’s sweet tune, 
Laughing brooks and sparkling dew. 
Oh, so many thanks we need 
For your kindness, and I say, 
Thank you very much indeed 
For the gift—Thanksgiving day. 
JULIA ZITELLA COCKE. 
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The Mince-Pie. 


Mother was going to make the mince-pie. 
She was very busy, and her mind was full of 
other things, for Kitty and Jack 
were in bed with the measles, and 
Maggie, the cook, had just scalded 
her hand, and Aunt Kate and 
Uncle Ebenezer and Cousin 
Timothy and Grandmother Simp- 
kins were all coming on the 
afternoon train to spend Thanks- 
giving. 

Still, it would never do to have 
a Thanksgiving dinner without a 
mince-pie, so mother tied on her 
blue-checked apron, took out the 
paste-board and the rolling-pin 
and went to work. She mixed 
the paste and rolled it out thin, 
and put bits of butter all over it; 
then she folded it over and rolled 
it out again and put more bits of 
butter on it. When she had 
done this a good many times it 
began to puff up in places and 
make bubbles; and then mother 
stopped rolling and cut out a 
nice round piece, which she laid 
in the pie-dish, trimming the 
edges neatly all around. 

Just then a man came to the 
back door and asked, would the 
lady please give him a piece of 
bread, as he “‘hadn’t had nothin’ 
to eat since day before yester- 
day ;’’ so mother got a great piece 
of bread and some corned beef, 
and while he was eating it she 
went back to the pie and began 
to cut out another round piece. 

But before she had it half cut 
she heard Kitty calling, and ran 
up-stairs to see what was the 
matter. Kitty wanted a glass of 
water and Jack wanted his pillow 
turned, and it was time for both of them to take | 
their medicine. Mother did everything they 
wanted, and then went back to her pie. She put | 
in the mince-meat, and then she began to put | 
thin layers of crust round the edge; and then a | 
book agent came to the door and said he had a 
most interesting work he would like to show her, 
and that it was in nineteen volumes at three 
dollars a volume, and no person of education 
could afford to be without it. 

So mother said she was ‘not a person of 
education, and the book agent went away looking 
very cross. Then mother put the cover on the | 
pie and marked it with three crosses, for Faith, | 
Hope and Charity, as she always did; and then 
the door-bell rang, and she put the pie on the! 
shelf in the closet, and took off her checked | 
apron and went to the door, and it was the 
doctor, who had been called to set a broken leg 
for a boy who climbed on a shed to find his ball 
and fell off, so he could not come before to see | 
Kitty and Jack. | 

By the time the doctor’s visit was over, the | 
afternoon train had come in, and Aunt Kate 
and Uncle Ebenezer and Cousin Timothy and | 
Grandmother Simpkins were at the door. They 
had brought Cousin Sophronia and Cousin | 
Almira Jane with them, as a surprise to mother, 
and it was a surprise. 

She took them all up-stairs and showed them 
their rooms, and put Cousin Sophronia and | 
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| collars, and press out Aunt Kate’s mantilla, 
| which had got crumpled in the carriage. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


himself! On the kitchen table a row of pies were 
| cooling, flanked by a row of tarts and crisp, 
| golden cookies—of puddings and plump, raisin- 
speckled cakes. The turkey, himself, was there, 
too. He reared his big brown sides above all 
the other good things, from his post of honor in 












|it was!. And only fat, rubber Peleg Peter to 
Cousin Almira Jane in her own room, because | stand guard over it—but he did it! Wait and 
there was no other. Then she went down to get | see. 

tea, and poultice Maggie’s hand, and make milk- Elsie and Meg sniffed once in a while as they 
toast for Kitty and Jack, and iron father’s | played. 

“T left the door open to let the smell in. Oh, 
aint it perfectly splendid, Meg?” Elsie said. 

So then it was tea-time, and then in a little} “Oh my, aint it! Every single smell is nice, 
while it was morning again, and Thanksgiving an’ all the smells stirred together are—just— 
day. Mother was so glad to think that the | deluscious!” 
mince-pie was all ready, for she had the turkey! “I’m so glad to-morrow’s Thanksgiving,” 
to dress and roast, and the cranberry sauce to | Elsie said, taking long whiffs of the Thanks- 
make, and the vegetables to cook and pudding to | giving smells. 
make. At last dinner-time came, and the turkey “Oh, so’m I!” chimed in Meg, taking long 
was done to a turn, and smelt so good; and the | whiffs, too. But if it hadn’t been for Peleg 
Peter, out in the 
kitchen, there might 
have been no Thanks- 
giving dinner, after 
‘ all. 

Peleg TPeter’s hour 
of heroism drew very 
near. And still he 
lay calmly on_ his 
back. Creak!— the 
> very softest creak. 

The outside door, a 
littleajar, was opening 
wider. A tramp was 
comingin! He walked 

on four padded 





























READING THE PROCLAMATION, 


pudding was ready, and so was everything else; | feet—pitter, patter, across the floor, toward 
and then mother went to the closet. and took out the Thanksgiving dinner. He was a big, 
the mince-pie, and found that she hadn’t baked hungry tramp, with wistful eyes and a shaggy 
it! Poor mother! [aura E. RicHarps. | gteatcoat. 
| Nearer, nearer—then he stepped on Peleg 
Peter, and there arose a shrill squeak—a whistle 
, | —of remonstrance. 
A Poor Little Boy. Peleg Peter’s work was done. He had saved 
There’s a poor little fellow on our street ; the Thanksgiving dinner. For out rushed Meg 
oe oe em ete ny ee to eat, and Elsie at his call. 
e has a dog and a horse to ride, | « : thew Meitisien 
And a cart and a gun and a wheel beside. | Rs a 
But he hasn’t a grandpa, and I’m sure a : . 
That is enough to make him poor; The tramp edged out of the door, disappointed 
And what Thanksgiving day would be jand crestfallen. Then Elsie caught up Peleg 
Without a grandma, J don’t see. Peter. 
ANNA M. Pratt. “Oh, you darling Peleg Peter!” she cried. 
“You've saved our Thanksgiving!’ 
| “Oh, you have, Peleg Peter,” Meg joined in. 
si “If you hadn’t ’ve called to us, what should we 
How he Saved Thanksgiving. have done, for there wouldn’t ’ve been anything 
Peleg Peter, the fat rubber-doll, lay on his left to Thanksgive for!” 
back out in the kitchen, little dreaming that he ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
would be a hero in less than fifteen minutes. 
Peleg Peter’s little mother lay in her crib fast - -o- - _ 
asleep, and his grandmother had gone away 
up-stairs to change her dress. In the sitting- “War time is it, Grace?” asked three-year- 
room adjoining, Elsie and Meg played paper-dolls | old Eva from her little bed. 
—softly, so not to wake the baby. The dvor “A quarter to eight,”’ Grace replied. 
was open a little way. “No; I don’t think it is.” 
Oh, dear me, no! Nobody was dreaming that, ‘Yes, dear, it is.” 
fat, rubber Peleg Peter was going to distinguish| ‘‘Well, 1’ll look when I get up in the morning.” 
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the middle. What a tableful of precious goodies | 


Nats to (rack. 


AN ALPHABET OF THANKSGIVINGISMS. 


Who are the authors of the following quotations? 
A. 
“A grateful thought toward heaven is of itself a 
prayer.” 
B. 
“Best of all is it to preserve everything in a 
pure, still heart, and let there be for every pulse 
a thanksgiving, and for every breath a song.” 


Cc. 
“Could we forbear dispute and practise love, 
We should agree as angels do above.” 


“Do not wait for a special day in which to de 
thankful. He who waits for Thanksgiving day 
will not be thankful when it comes.” 

E. 
“Every one that asketh receiveth; and he that 
seeketh findeth.” 
F. 
“For the lifting up of mountains, 
In brightness and in dread ; 
For the — where snow and sunshine 
Alone have dared to tread; 
For the dark of silent gorges, 
Where mighty cedars nod; 
For the majesty of mountains 
I thank thee, O my God!” 
G. 

“God has two dwellings—one in heaven, and 

the other in a meek and thankful heart.” 
H. 

“He enjoys much who is thankful for little; a 
grateful mind is both a great and a happy mind.” 
I. 

“It is the Puritan’s Thanksgiving eve, 
And gathered home from fresher homes around, 
The old man’s children keep the holiday, 
In dear New England, since the fathers slept, 
| The sweetest holiday in all the year.” 
J. 
“Justice is a constant and perpetual will to 
render to every one that which is his own.” 
K. 
“Kindness by secret sympathy is tied; 
For noble souls in nature are allied.” 
L. 


“Lots and lots of jolly fun, 
Games to play, and races run, 
All as happy as can be, 
For ’tis happiness, you see, 
Makes Thanksgiving.” 
M. 

“Many favors which God giveth us ravel 
out for want of hemming, through our own 
unthankfulness.” 


N. 
“Now let us thank the Eternal Power; con- 
vineced 
That heaven but tries our virtue by 
affliction, 


That oft the cloud which wraps the 
present hour 
Serves but to brighten all our future 
days.” 
oO. 

“Our thanks should be as fervent for 
mercies received as our petitions for 
mercies sought.” 

P. 
“Praise God from whom all bless- 
ings flow.”’ 


Q. 
“Quench the timber’s fallen 
embers, 


Hoary rime and gute apray 
But the hearth shal indle 
clearer, 
Household welcomes sound sin- 
cerer, 
Heart to loving heart draw 
nearer.” 
R. 
“Remember now thy Creator in 
the days of thy youth.” 
8. 
“Some hae meat that canna eat, 
And some would eat that want it; 
But we hae meat, and we can eat, 
Sae let the Lord be thanket.” 
T. 
“Thanksgiving makes a crust 
sweet— 


§ e 
The want of it a turkey bitter.” 
U. 
“Use thy youth so that thou 


mayest have comfort to remem- 
ber it when it hath forsaken thee.” 


v. 

‘ “View not what heav’n ordains 
with reason’s eye; 

For bright the object is, the distance is too high.” 


w. 

“Wrapped in his sad-colored cloak, the day like a 
Puritan standeth, . 

Stern in the joyless fields, rebuking the lingering 
color, 

Dying hectic of leaves and the chilly blue of the 
asters, 

Hearing, perchance, the croak of a crow on the 
desolate tree-top.” 

x. 

| “Example is a living law, whose swa 

Men more than all the written laws obey.” 

| Y. 

| “Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing 

urpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widen’d with the 
process of the suns.” 


Zz. 
| “Zeal and duty are not slow, 
But on occasion’s forelock watchful wait.” 





| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Gravel, ravel, grave, rave, ave, v. 
2. Triangle, relating; one pig; betrayal; ten 
teapots; cool cider; no seeker; can pause; on a 
| flirt. 
3. WidtH, IndiA, TopaZ, ChasE, HoteL— 
Witch hazel. 
4. Death of the Flowers. 
| The melancholy days are come, the saddest of 
| the year; 
Of wailing winds and naked woods, and meadows 
| brown and sear. ’. C. Bryant. 
| §. Manumission, admission, commission, omis- 
sion, remission, submission, dismission, emission, 
permission. 
6. 1. Can, O, pies—canopies. 2. 1, van, hoe— 
Ivanhoe. 3. Alley, gaiter—alligator. 4. Pill, grim, 
| age—pilgrimage. 
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Jokes on a Joker. 


There are undoubtedly many practical jokers 
who possess a benevolent turn of mind, and who 
think they are affording the world by their pranks 
much more than enough pleasure to outbalance 
any harm or annoyance they may inflict. Sucha 
joker was the French artist and humorist “Cham,” 
as the Count Amédée de Noé was called. He 
delighted in playing rather good-natured jokes on 
his friends; and it almost seemed as if fate had, 
by way of punishment, made him the victim of 
some of its worst ironies. 


He was an ardent lover of animals, especially 
of dogs, and was greatly interested in the work of 
the society for the prevention of cruelty to the 
dumb creatures. But in his declining days, in 
—— along the street in Paris one day, he 
saw a little girl attacked by a savage dog, and 
instantly seized the animal to pull it away from 
the child. He succeeded in rescuing the child, 
but was himself so crueily bitten that for weeks 
his friends were in despair. 

It was characteristic of his sincerity and stead- 
fastness that this occurrence did not lessen his 
devotion to dogs. t 

“Cham” was an ardent patriot, carrying his 
devotion to country to the point of “jingoism.” 
In the war with Prussia, though he was then over 
fifty years of age, he insisted on serving in the 
National Guard, or volunteer force, and received 
a commission as an officer of inferior grade. 

One day, when he was off duty, he could not 
resist the temptation to make some sketches of 
soldiers near the fortifications. While he was 
thus engaged, a sergeant of the guard came to 
him and asked him es what he was doing. 

“But you see what I am doing,” said Cham, 
showing his sketch. 

By this time a crowd had collected. 

“A spy! A ye the people shouted. “He’s 
a foreigner!” am had lived a long time in 
England in his youth, and always h a slight 
English accent. 

“You are a foreigner,” said the sergeant, “and 
I think you are a spy, too.” 

“IT a foreigner!” exclaimed Cham. Then, +4 
posing that the soldier might be familiar with his 
— as a humorous artist, he added: “I am 
Sham.” 

“Then you must indeed be a foreigner,” said 
the sergeant; “ ‘Cham’ isn’t a French name!” 

The crowd grew larger every moment. “A spy! 
A spy! Hang him!” There was great public 
excitement. This ardent patriot was in danger 
of being put to death summarily as a cor 
emissary. He was pushed and pulled, and his 
clothing torn half off. It was only by great 
difficulty that the sergeant got him to head- 
quarters, where his identity was soon established. 

It is needless to say that his narrow escape 
from death at the hands of his own countrymen 
had no more effect to weaken Cham’s patriotism 
than the wounds inflicted on him by the dog had 
to lessen his devotion to animals. 


—_——_____+~+@ 





Typographical Errors. 


Typographical errors sometimes cause really 
serious trouble and annoyance. On other occa- 
sions they are simply amusing. 


Some years ago an advertisement of a political 
meeting was inserted in a Philadelphia paper. 
The adverti t was intended toa hat 
a well-known leader would address “the masses” 
that evening. Owing to the misplacement of a 
“space,” however, the public of Philadelphia was 
informed that the address would be delivered to 
“them asses at National Hall.’ 

A religious peper called the Gospel Banner, 
which is published at Augusta, Maine, once 
attracted attention through the prank of a 
printer, who transposed two words of its motto 
So that it read: “In the name of our God we wil 
up set our banner.” 

The omission of a comma was the cause of a 
suit for libel brought against a Western news- 

aper by the inventor of a patent medicine. A 
estimonial ito the worth of his compound was 
inserted in the paper, and read as follows: 

“T now find myself completely cured, after being 
brought to the very gates of death by having 
taken only five bottles of your medicine.” 

The comma, which should have come after the 
word “death,” was unnoticed by the compositor. 





~ 
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The Lion’s Petition. 


Sultan Muley Abderrahman, of Morocco, was 
very fond of wild animals, and had coolness of 
nerve in dealing with them. He was one day 
passing through the court of the palace, mounted 
on a magnificent white charger, when a lion 
which he had been in the habit of caressing 
sprang up the side of the horse, and placed his 
paws upon the sultan’s knee. 


The horse, wild with. fear, snorted and reared, 
and the sultan held him in with a firm hand. 
Those who saw him, say that he was not in the 
least disturbed. He put his hand on the lion’s 
head and stroked it. Then he turned to the chief 
officer of the court and asked: 

“How many pounds of meat are given to this 
lion a. 

The officer told him the quantity. 

“Let the lion have ten more pounds,” said his 
payeety. and the beast, as if an actual petition 
had been granted, withdrew from the horse’s side 
and lay down again, quite pacified. 

“These animals,” said the master of the horse, 
“understand what is spoken, although they have 
not the power of speech to tell what the want.” 

“Mashallah!” gravely responded another. 


~ 
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The Queen’s Gold Spoon. 


A curious story is told by Lady Middleton of 
how one of Queen Victoria’s smallest gold spoons 
was lost and found. 

A lady attended a state ball in a dress, the skirt 


of which was arranged in perpendicular pleats in 
front, stitched across at intervals, and unknown 














to her, a gold teaspoon got lodged at supper in 
one of these receptacles. Of course there was | 
one spoon missing after the ball, and the fact 
caused great perturbation to the official in charge 
of the gold plate. ‘ 

The next spring the lady went to a drawing- 
room in the dress she had worn at the state ball, 
and as she bent low before Her Majesty, the | 

leats of her skirt expanded, and the gold spoon 
ell at the queen’s feet! | 


THE YOUTH’S 


“*The Best’ Nurser is truly a godsend to babies,” 
says Dr. Turnbull, St.Louis. It prevents colic. [Adv. 


Ul 
A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 
WORK IS PLEASANT. 
ays good wages, and leads to the 
ighoot positions. We teach it 
quickly and start our graduates 
in telegraph service. Expenses low. 
Established 25 years. Write for 
Valentines? School of Telegraph 
alentines' ool of Telegraphy, 
P. 0. Box 1700, Janesville, Wis. 


ESTERBROOK’S 


Vertical Writer Pens 


Are having a great run. Ask 
your Stationer for them, or 
send us Stamps for Samples. 
12 Pens, 10c. 3doz.,25c. 1! Gross, 75c. 
The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 


Works, Camden, N.J. 2% JOHN StT., NEW YORK. 























COMPANION. 


PIANOS 
By Mail. 


You can buy an IVERS & POND Piano 
just as cheaply, as safely, and as satis- 
factorily of us by mail as in person at 
our warerooms. How? Write, and we'll 
tell you. 

We send our pianos on trial at our ex- 
pense to any part of the United States 
where they are not sold by a local dealer. 
Send us a postal card and receive FREE 
our CATALOGUE and prices for cash 
and on EASY PAYMENTS. 

If you want a piano, a postal card may 
save you $75 to $100. Send it to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
114 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 




















Harper’s 


(Subscriptions to Each, 
$4.00 a Year.) 


COMBINATION OFFERS 


Harper’s Magazine, 





Weekly, 
Harper’s Bazar. 








to Harper : D 
o@Vhen no date is specified, the subscription will 


Subscriptions to these three periodicals to any one address fora year . 
Subscriptions to these three periodicals to any one address for 6 months 
Subscriptions to any two of these periodicals to any one address for a year 7.00 
Subscriptions to any two of these periodicals to any one address for 6 months 3.50 


The amount of subscription should be forwarded by Check, Draft, or Money-Order, payable 
Brothers, and should accompany the name 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London. 





$10.00 
5.00 







] 7 and address of the subscriber. 
egin with the current number. . . . 2. « 








THE LARKIN PLAN saves you half the 
'™~ half the cost. You pay but the usual 


Full Year. 


100 Bars ‘Sweet Home” Soap . . $5.00 
For all laundry and household 
purposes it has no superior. 

10 Bars White Woollen Soap . .-. .70 
A perfect soap for ne na tee.) 120 

Pkgs.Boraxine Powder ( r 
vt capone om di luxury. 
Perfume exquisite. A match- 
less beautifier. 

1-4 Doz. Old English Castile Soap . . 

1-4 Doz. Greme Oatmeal Toilet Soap . 

1-4 Doz. Elite Glycerine Toilet Soap . . 

1-4 Doz. Larkin’s TarSoap . . . 

Unequalled for washing the hair. 


1-4 Doz. Sulphur Soap. . . . .80 
Botti, Toe odiceka er 


1 02. ieee me . 
Delicate, refine , popular, lasting. 
1 Jar, 2 ozs., Modjeska GoldCream. . 
Soothing. Cures chapped hands. 
1 Bottle Mod! 


Powder . . 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the 
gums, sweetens the breath. 


1 Stick Witch Hazel Shaving Soap . _. 10 
The Contents, Bought at Retail, Cost $10.00 
The Premium, Worth at Retail. . 10.00 


All for S10. . . $20 


You get the Premium you select, gratis. 











ce. Sent Subjec 


locks. A brass rod for curtain. 


It is Wise Economy to Use Good 
on their merits, with our guarantee 


ANNAN 


\ 
\ 


\\ 


vicinity. 
If, after 30 Days’ Trial, the pure 
excellent quality and the premium 


ANA 


t day after order is received. 
alt 


shipmen floney re 
not prove 


e premiums offered are the best of their 


whieh will please the most fastidious.—New York Observer. 
Booklet Handsomely Illustrating Fifteen Premiums sent on request. 
THE LARKIN SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Established 1875. Incorporated 1892. Capital, $500,000. 


the soaps after thirty days’ trial and all middlemen’s 
profits are yours in a premium, itself of equal value. 


Our Great Combination Box 


Enough to last an Average Family one 


This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 


The Whole Family sugeaies with Laundry and Toilet Soa: 
Pri Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 


‘THE “CHAUTAUQUA” DESK. Solid Oak throughout. Hand- 
rubbed finish. Very handsome carvings. 
is 2% feet wide, writing bed 24 inches deep. 


Use Them, and have for many years, in every locality, many in your 


sented, remit $10; if not, notify us goods are subject to our order. 
We make no charge for what you have used. 


f you remit in advance, you will receive in cain s nice present fer the lady ¥ the house, and 
expected. Safe delivery jee a 


Many youths and maidens easily earn a “Chautauqua” Desk or other premium free, b 
contents of a Combination Box among a few neighbors who readily pay the listed 
retail prices. | This provides the 10,00 needful to pay our bill, and gives the young folks the 
premium as “ a middleman’s profit.” The wide success of this plan confirms all our claims. 


The ten-dollar box of Soap which the Larkin Mfg. Co. of Buffalo advertises so largely is 
well worth the money. The soap is good and without a single premium would fetch its price. 


ARKIN SOAPS 


regular prices; 
retail value of 


> 








for a year at Half 


It stands 5 feet high, 
Drop leaf closes and 





Soap. Our Soaps are sold entirely 
of purity. Thousands of Families 


haser finds all the Soaps, ete., of 
entirely satisfactory and as repre- 


remium does 


kind, and are useful and ornamental articles 
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>Cushion Button 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


Holds Securely on 





Go Where They Keep It 
When you want the BEST. 
Te oeearetteeutent °* S. H. & M. 
It’s an Easy Way to 
Tell the Genuine. . . 


<t 


val : 


Is PERFECTION in SKIRT BINDING. 


If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 
S. H. & M. CO., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 








CSCENT 


BICYCLES 


Self-Made 2 
Reputation 






70,000 sold in 1896. The Popular 
Wheel at the Standard Price and no 
better wheel at any price. The un- 
precedented demand for Crescents 
is the result of selling an Honestly 
made wheel at an Honest price. 


Agents Everywhere. Catalogue Free. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 


Factory: Chicago. Eastern Branch: New York. 
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DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 

Try it on your Cycle Chain. 
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J.L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 
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Photographic Awards. 


THE COMPANION’sS Amateur Photographic Con- 


test for 1897 closed with four thousand, seven 
hundred and two entries, the character and 
standard of all of them being much higher than 
those in the exhibit of 1896. 

The exhibition shows, first of all, and is 
important because it shows, that the education 
in art which has been diffused over the country 
by so many agencies in the past twenty years — 
by the general decorative movement since the 
Centennial Exhibition of 1876 no less than by 
schools of art—has not gone for nothing. No 
photographic exhibition of such magnitude, 
covering amateur work of the best character all 
over the country, has ever been seen before, and 
probably no other agency than THE YOUTH’s 
COMPANION could bring it out. The photographs 
sa0w not merely that some few people have been 
able to make pictures with the camera which are 
works of art, but that the general level of amateur 
work has been raised in a short time much higher 
than critics have supposed. The photographs 
come literally from every corner of the country; 
not every corner of it bas sent good pictures, 
but the most meritorious work is shown to 
belong to a most thoroughly wide-spread field. 
Another most encouraging thing about the 
exhibition is the firm and confident way in which 
so many of the amateurs rise out of the merely 
realistic portrayal of details to the expression of 
an artistic conception. The exhibition shows at 
the same time an unexpected mastery of technical 
methods. Platinum printing has been employed 
by a great many of the exhibitors, with a result 
which is far above anything that could be 
produced by the more ordinary printing. The 
exhibition shows the attachment of amateur 
photographers in general to landscapes, as 
compared with figure work; but that so many 
should have mastered the great difficulties pre- 
sented by the posing, draping and lighting of the 
human figure in such a Way as to produce a result 
which shall not be artificial and “ photographic,” 
is really remarkable. There are many very 
beautiful pictures among the portraits and ideal- 
istic figure-studies in the exhibition, as well as a 
collection of landscapes which shows our country 
to be the most beautiful land in the world. 

Believing that the Boston Camera Club best 
represented the Amateur Photographers of the 
country, THE COMPANION invited it to select a 
committee to make the awards in accordance 
with its well-known high standards. 

The Club selected its president, Mr. Joseph 
Prince Loud, Mr. Owen E. Eames and Mr. Albert 
E. Schaaf as judges, and their awards were as 
follows: 


First Prize.— One hundred dollars to the 
exhibit of Mrs. 8S. 8. Beman, Chicago, II. 


Second Prize.— Fifty dollars to the exhibit of 
Sara W. Holm, Eau Claire, Wis. 


Third Prize.— Twenty-five dollars to the 
exhibit of Edgar Felloes of Portland, Oregon. 


Diploma of Honorable Mention —alpha- 


beticall ren nged.—C. G. Adams, Hartford, 
Conn. ; ams, Williamstown, Mass.; F. 8. 
Waverly Wittlobore, Mass.; Harry F. Currier, 

. Dimock, est ane, 


uase. —* 
n W. “it Louis, Mo.; Will de 
Dyer, cient, Til.; Wilfred A. French, Dorches- 
Mass. rs. Claud Gatch, Salem, Oregon ; 

yr yw Gleason, Everett Mass. ; H. M. Glover, 
— Can.; Wm. Johnson, South Boston, 
Mass.; Kate inatthews Pewee Valley, Ky.; E. 
Ww. Mix, apens, * ; Chas . H. Morse, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. i.” Newbury, Mystic. Conn. ; E. 
Nicolai, ym \ Bedford, Mass. ; Miss C. E. Peabody, 
— te . Mass. ; J.C. Perry, Portland, Oregon; 
Cc. Rice, tr ag Mass.; J. G. Rogers, 
8 ae, | oe F E. Vallean, Ottawa, Can.; 
m. B. V arley, Som Ont.; Will H. Walker, 
— Oregon; Lulu Weatherwax, Biaversiiie 


In their written report the judges say: “A large 
number of the photographs submitted show 
excellent artistic taste in the selection of subjects 
and of their treatment as pictures. It is, however, 
to be regretted that so many exhibits show a lack 
of skill in printing, while many as pictures are 
injured by an unwise selection of process, or even 
by inappropriate or too elaborate mounts.” 


Special Mention Diplomas have been 
awarded to the following: 


John MaecNiven, Worcester, Mow. ; F. E. 
Mathewson, Chicopee ros) Mass. ; 'W. Mer- 
rick, Boston, Mass.; H. H. Wells, itica, KN. ¥.3 
W. P. Smiley, State College, Pa.; Ella May 
‘Wheeler, Salem, N eg George R. Wadsworth, 
Keene, N. H.; M. Halverson, Whitewater, 
Wis.; J. A. RAY Manitowoe, Wis. ; Ernest 
8. Hodges, Newton Centre, Mass. ; . Gould, 
Kingston, Ont.; Geo. C. Hipple, Delaware, Ohio: 
F. Hoxie, Phenix, R. I.; John C. ’Clar 
Chambersburg, Pa.; ; Frank Cc Gressinger, Fo’ 
Niobrara, Neb.; Harry S. Vaughan, Kansas City. 
ees Harry R. Patty, Los Angeles, Cal. ; Newell 
‘Ww dson, Portland, Me.; Clarence i. Olsen, 

F. "Burrows, Delaw Wis. ; 

BP Northicoti, Chica 0, Th; G. F. Morrill’ 
5.’ s Ivester, Hanover, 

orcester, Mass. ; 

Syracuse, N. Y.; Mrs. W. 
Ohio; H. Fennell, Everett, 
Toleord, San Francisco, Cal. ; 





ass. ; Cc. J. Chtistensdh, 
y> Diependorp, 
H. Sloan, Cincinnati, 
ass.; Will F. 


Louis A. Dyar, Ya Minn.; Frank H. Carter, | 


Lynn, Mass.; E. L. Coolidge, Worcester, Mass. ; 
C. 8. Luitwieler, Kn, Mass. ; ; Fanny Belle 
Dunnington, Fairmount, W. Va. ; L. E. Brehmer, 
Rutland, Vt.; Clifford R. Fuller, Jamestown, N. 
.; John E ‘Adamson, San Diego, Cal.; Mrs. E. 
M. D. AX, Burlingame, Cal.; Mrs. "Wm. H. 
Doliber, Dorchester, ; ;_ Mrs. ’N. P. Osterout, 
Scranton, Pa.; Wm. Doliber, Dorchester, 
Mass.; Thomas Doliber: Brookline, Mass. ; 
Ww. Rilling, Erie, Penn.;'H. P. Upham, Malden, 
Mass.; A. W. Hodges. Newton Centre, Mass. ; 
Will “H. Br righam, Marietta, Ohio; W. 
Winn, Worcester, Mass.; Frank Roe Batchelder, 
Worcester, Mass. ; Henry R. Head, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
James Weir. Jr., Owensboro, Ky.; Matthew M. 
Blunt, East Somerville, Mass. 


Electrical Library. 





A Good Reputation. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ | 
are world-renowned as a superior remedy for coughs, 
Hoarseness,SoreThroat and Bronchial affections.{ Adr. 


10c. Each—A COMPLETE — $1.00 








12 BOOKS ON HOW TO MAKE | 

Dynamo, . poephons. Storage Battery, Wims- | 

achine, Induction Coil, 

Galvanometer, H singly for 10 cts. | 

each. The set ciot 1a for om "og nog | FREE. 
BUBIER PUB. CO., ynn, Mass. 


TLE CLOCK. 


A novel, artistic,ornamental 
and useful clock, 6 in. square, 
which can either hang or 
stand, and comes in a variety 
of colors. PRICE 1.50. 
Add 18 cts. if to be sent_by 
mail. Send for catalogue No. 
8797 and learn all about Fry- 
ing Pan Clocks, Calendar, 
Programand Electric Clocks. 
The Prentiss Clock Improvement 
Co., Dept. 57, 49 Dey St., N.Y. 


For Holiday Gifts. 


et with Table Covers: Ly yard square, embroi- 
acred with gold thread; fringed; $1.75, including 


P Clot ne Vases : 12% inches high, with exquisitely 
beautiful ¢ decorations in rich Oriental colorings ; $4.50, 
express extra. 














Fopanene Metal Pen Trays: 10 inches long; 
handsomely decorated in raised Tiesigns; 40c., includ- 
ing postage. | 

Attar of Roses: a delightful perfume in dec orated 
glass tube, securely packed; 40c., postage 6c. extr 

Oil of Sandalwood: another popular pertannes 
in eeeeaten glass tubes; securely packed; 50c., post- 
age 6c. ex | 

Vantine ~~ Crystallized Ginger: in \-Ib. tins; 
delicious ~ dessert; 25c., postage 12c. extra 

Vantine’s 60c. Teas: 4 kinds (English Breakfast, 
Formosa thn Uncolored Japan and Ceylon). To 
introduce them more extensively we will send them by 
mail, postage prepaid, at the regular price of 60c. a Ib. 

Midzuame, or Japanese rice candy: a delicious and 
wholesome confection; in Japanese boxes about one 
pound. To sareaues, we prepay postage and sell at 
regular price, 50c 

G Send Sor or. booklets,“G fe, and “ Oriental 
Food Products,” FREE. 


“\ A. A. VANTINE & CO., 877 and 879 Broadway, 


LITTLE PRINCESS 
, WRAPPER. 


BABY 


It Fits! 


The SLEEVE of most 
Baby wrappersis made 
same size at both ends 
and after washing isa 
shapeless, uncomfort- 









THE YOUTH'’S 






















COMPANION. 






2,000,000 Sold. 


kubber- Tipped 


APS 
Arrow Game, rats 
Best Parlor Game Made. 
Makes a Splendid Gift. 
Popular Throughout the 
Civilized Worl 
If your dealer hasn’t it send Z 
us mail order. 
of Game 1 cometewe Harmless Pistol, Tar- $1 
get, 3 Rubber-Tipped Arrows, post-paid, 
BIG DISCOUNT TO AGENTS. 


ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
115 Lake St., Chicago. 735 Market St., San Prancisco. 
























ELECTRIC RAILWAY Eg 


Electric Railways: Metal Cars, run 150 pwd a 
minute on straight or curved tracks. 

Electric Coal Mine Train: py witi 
climb grades and haul three loaded cars. $5.00. 
Inclined Plane Railway: One car goes u 
while the other car comes down. Amuse chik- 
dren by the hour. $4.00. 

Water Power Plant: A little machine for 
generating electric light or power from a com- 
mon hydrant without expense. $8. 


Catalogue tells all about them, tree 


The CARLISLE & FINCH COMPANY 
552 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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WAP ee Pe eo 


Beautiful Nair: 


In Latest Styles. ¢| 


Select at Home. 






From our samples 
which we send by mail 
you may choose at 
store prices, beautiful, 
stylish and natural ap- 
pearing hair designed 
or the entire head or 
in any pieces desired. 
We send the goods to 
any responsible person. 
If not satisfactory re- 
turn to us. 


CIRCULAR FREE. 
JOHN MEDINA, 45la Washington St., Boston. 


Medina Rico Balm, the Great Hair Grower. 





ot Rate hahah 











able thing. The Sleeve 
of this Wrapper is knit 


nk,no creep- 
ing up the arm. 
Look to the COMFORT of Baby’s Clothing, it has 
everything to do with his health and temper. 
Little Princess Wrappers sold everywhere. 
Send name on wy ittle Princess Booklet FREE. 
|W. S. MILLS & CO., - - Bridgeport, Conn. | 


The Real | 
Value 


of a watch depends 
upon the accuracy of 
the movement and 
not upon the price 
of the case. The 
“RIVERSIDE” 
Waltham 

Watch movement 
is a most accurate 
time-keeper. 











For sale by all retail jewelers. 





“Lucky Curve” 


sounds accidental, but it’s only 
the popular name for our won- 
derful Tubular Feeder, the result 
of brains, experiments and skill, 
designed to drain the ink from 
pen point and insure clean fin- 
gers. This remarkable feature of 
- THE ... 













Y Fountein Pen 


is alone enough to make the pen 
popular with pen-users, and when 
added to the other good points you 
have the Perfect Parker—always 
ready—writes a day with one fil- 
ling—smooth, even and swift. A 
little talk with any courteous, 
up-to-date dealer will confirm what we say. 


Don't judge a Parker by others. It is just the 
difference between simply a pen. and —the best. 
“ Silver Dollar,” $1.00; ‘ Special,” $1.50; *‘ Stand- 
ard Parker,”’ $2.00and ‘upwards at dealers or of us. 

Beautiful Catalogue Mailed on Application. 


PARKER PEN CO., 90 Mill Street, JANESVILLE, WIS. 
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Bent’s. 


| English 


GOLF 
- BISCUIT. 


A Toothsome Morsel. 


Sold by First-Class Grocers. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


THE NEW YORK BISCUIT CO., 
MILTON, MASS. 





Bent’s Cracker-Meal Receipt 


_ FREE! Book Sent Free on Request. 

















GILSON 


ADJ ae 


ALBUM 


For the 
Amateur or 


Professional 
Photographer. 


With ADJUSTABLE 
COVERS AND_ INTER- 
CHANGEABLE LEAVES. 
Employing from 1 to 48 
leaves, which may be 
added or taken out with- 
out disturbing others. 


we a Valuable 
an . 
Inexpensive Gift. 


Prices are from 80 cts. up. 
POR SALE BY DEALE 
Send for Special 
Catalogue Y. 


The CARTER’S INK CO., 
Proprietors, 
Boston, Mass. 



























RUBBER GO S 


40 Years the Standard. 


UNSURPASSED FOR 
QUALITY 
AND DURABILITY. 








BUY OF YoUR CRUG- 
GIST. (fF HE HASN'T 
THEM DON'T TAKE 
ANY SAID TO BE ‘JUST 
AS GOOD” BUT WRITE 
TO us. 


Davidson 
Rubber Co,, 


17 MILK STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 
e 


FREE 
CATALOGUE 

















ON REQUEST. }) 
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damage. 


with that, no matter where you use it. 


It’s dangerous fooling 


with washing-powders that you don't know anything 
It's simply playing with fire. 


One of these days 
They're all imitations of Pearline. 


You may use them, perhaps, for certain purposes, because 
they seem to be cheap. But some time or other, when 
you've gained a little confidence in them, they'll 
be put on something where they'll do a deal of 

Use the original washing-compound ; 
the best; Pearline. Y ce 


ou can’t do “i 4 harm 


You will save money. 


MbonsPexlie 











ABSOLUTELY WATERPROOF SOLE. 4® Stzlish; Handsome 


as any shoe which does not possess the Waterproof feature. 


Waverly Waterproof-Sole 


Are a safeguard against damp, col 
Jeet, colds, ete. 

or dull finish. 
PAID on receipt of following prices: 


Ladies’ Button or re aS 


Misses’ “* Spring Heel, 114g to 2, 
Little Gents’ ° “ - “ 8 to 13%, res 
a Lace, Pose. « We “ = 11 toa, 2.00 
- “a “ 62k tos, 2.25 
ee 4’s Button or Lace, “ 68%tor, 1.50 
.E and EE 


Lf you wish to test the ard a 
you sample pieces, with full atracions. Cata 


WAVERLY SHOE CO., LACONIA, N. H, 


Made in either Dok 
Sent EXPRESS 


Shoes 


Sizes 2} % to 7, 4 


widths. 
ualities of the leather, we will send 
logue upon request, 














MARLIN_ - 
REPEATERS 


UNEQUALLED 
PENETRATION 
, 


ACCURACY®* 


HY don’t you write for the 1%-page 
Sportsman’s Guide (ust out)? 
ells about powders, black and 
smokeless; the right sizes, quantities, how 
to load ; hundreds of styles of bullets, lead, 
alloyed, acketed, soft-nosed, mushroom, 
etc.; trajectories, velocities, penetrations 
of all calibres from 22 to 45; how to care 
for arms and 1000 other things. Free if you 
will send stamps for postage to 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 
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Two SENATORSHIPS.—Aside from the con- 
test for the control of New York City, interest 
in the elections of the second of November 
centred largely in the choice of legislatures in 
Ohio and Maryland. 
ture in Ohio is to choose a 
successor to Senator Hanna 
for the remainder of the unex- 
pired term for which Mr. 
Sherman was chosen, and also 
for the full term beginning in 
March, 1899. The Maryland 





© legislature is to choose a suc- 
po cessor to Senator Gorman for 
AAs 


the term beginning in March, 
1899. Both Senators are can- 
didates for reé@lection. In Ohio full returns, 
subject to correction by the official count, show 
the choice of 75 Republicans 
and 70 Democrats. The 
Democrats have a majority 
in the Senate and the Repub- 
licans in the Assembly, and 
there are contested seats in 
both branches. These are 
conditions which may lead ~/ 
to a protracted struggle. In 
Maryland the Republicans ~ 
have a majority of 10 in the 
Senate, and 7 in the House, 
which apparently ensures the choice of a 
Republican to succeed Senator Gorman.° 

THE SEALING CONFERENCES.—The first 
sealing Conference, that in which representatives 
of Russia, Japan and the United States partici- 
pated, closed its work at Washington the first 
week in November by an agreement upon a 
treaty for the suspension of deep-sea sealing in 
Bering Sea and the North Pacific. This 
arrangement does not affect the relations of 
Great Britain and Canada to the question. 
These are subjects for consideration by a second 
conference, which began its sessions at Washing- 
ton the second week in November. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, the Canadian Premier, and Sir Louis 
Davies, the Canadian minister of marine and 
fisheries, attended this conference, together with 
British, Canadian and American experts. 


TROUBLES OF THE DUAL MONARCHY.— 
The dual monarchy, Austria-Hungary, is passing 
through a parliamentary and constitutional crisis 
of a serious character. There exists between the 
two states which constitute the munarchy an 
*Ausgleich,” or compact, which regulates their 
relations and fixes their respective contributions 
to common expenditures. This compact runs 
for ten years, and expires the present year. An 
ineffectual attempt has been made by Austria to 
secure a new adjustment of the financial burdens 
of the common government so that Hungary 
should bear a larger portion than formerly. As 
a compromise, it is proposed to renew the 
Ausgleich for a year on the old terms; and the 


SENATOR HANNA. 


a 
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SENATOR GORMAN. 


Hungarian Reichstag has passed a bill for that | 


purpose. 


A Ruiorous 


impossible. 
explained in this column, are intensely irritated 
by the action of the government in decreeing the 
use of Czech as the official language in Bohemia ; 
and they seek the impeachment of the ministry 
for that reason. 


violent obstruction. 
a riot in the chamber, Germans and Czechs 
exchanging blows and missiles, and the presiding 
officer being saved from actual violence only by a 
body-guard of his political supporters. 


AN ATTEMPT TO KILL THE PRESIDENT | 
oF BRAZIL.—The insecurity of official life in the | 
Latin-American republics was recently shown | 


by the assassination of President Borda of 
Uruguay, and an attempt on the life of President 
Diaz of Mexico. November fifth, on the occasion 
of a military review at Rio Janeiro, a soldier 
stepped from the ranks and tried to stab Dr. 
Prudente de Moraes Barros, the president of 
the republic. The president’s nephew stepped 
forward to shield him, and was slightly wounded, 


and at the same time General Bethencourt, the 


minister ef war, was shot and killed. 


RECENT DEATHS.—Among eminent persons 


who have recently died are the Duchess of Teck, 
cousin of Queen Victoria and sister of the Duke 
of Cambridge, whose activity in charitable work 
caused her to be one of the most beloved of the 
royal family of England; John Sartain of 
Philadelphia, a distinguished artist and engraver ; 
and Francis Turner Palgrave, a writer of religious 
and other verse, and editor of the well-known 
“Golden treasury of the best songs and lyrical 
poems in the English language.” 
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—s | edged the purest and best. 


THE YOUTH’ 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is er 
(Adv. 





“ r jos STAMPS, Album and List FREE!!! Agts.wtd. 50%. 





A. STEGMANN, 591 Cote Brilant Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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BECITAT:ONS AND READINGS bound in paper 
cover mailed to any address for 3 cents in 
stamps. Address /. S. Ugilvie, 54 Rose St., New York. 
FREE The nicest pocket Stamp Album 
p.-y-* and large new stamp list 

ree. A ag 











| Decorated Dishes, or 150 other articles, or 40 per cent. 


The newly chosen legisla- | ¢om. Money not required until goods are delivered. We 


ts. wtd. everywhere at 50% com. 1000 
L. B. Dover & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

CIRLS, BOYS AND LADIES, 
Sell #8 worth’ of best Groceries, and earn a set of 4 


pay freight. Chas. 8. Horner, 1407 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














PARLIAMENT. — The lower | 
house of the Austrian Reichsrath, however, has | 
been so disturbed by bitter race quarrels between | 
the Germans and Czechs that legislation, either | 
upon the Ausgleich or other matters, has been | 
The German members, as has been | 
| sell 3% tos for a Solid Silver 


‘They are in the minority, and | 
cannot carry their point by ordinary parliamen- | 
tary methods. They have therefore resorted to | 
Recently there was almost | 
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. STAMPS 500 fine mired, Australian, etc.,l0c. 

sf 100 all giferent. - be.; 15 unused 
foreign, 0c. ; 80 U.8., 0c. ; 13 Africa, 10c. ; 15 
Asia, lc. ; 15 Oceanica, l0e. Naw List FREE. 
Large Stock, Low Prices. Agents Wanted. 50 
@yaeer Der cent. com. F. P. Vincent, Chatham.N. ¥. 


| “STAMP COLLECTORS! 


Send name and address for free samples “ Perfect” 
Stamp Hinge. Approval Books, = =, Large etige 
list, terms to agents, hinges, etc. ree; 
to-day. EXCELSIOR STAMP Uo., Hoosick Falls NAY 


“MELODIA” A little Book of Pretty Songs 


for Children, original words and 
music. Art Canvas Ma- 
nilla, 40 cents per copy. Dark 
Green Linen Buckram, 50 cents. 
The Melodia Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


Magic Lantern and Stereop- 
ticon Exhibitions pay well. Small 
capital needed. 260-page catalogue 
<>. coorterens and lowest prices 0} 


ever sas | wt prey 


IN THIS ge 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


IF YOU HAVE “RHEUMATISM 
Write to me and I will send you free a trial package 
of a simple and harmless remedy which cured me 
and thousands of — even cases of over 40 years’ 
standing. s JOHN A. SMITH, 

188 Summerfield Chureh Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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out notes, by Figure 
Catalog. E. C. HOWE, 878 Bay State Bidg., Chicago. 


CONFIDENTIALLY 


To have real comfort with your 
artificial teeth use the 





























COMPANION. 


aoe peer i. agen a8, 3 50%. 1080ons0.e¢.8 &c.,5c. 500 
‘ta. A, Boston, Mass. 


NOVEMBER 25, 1897. 








GOOD POSITIONS 











Lancer pe 
secured by graduates of Dodge’s Institute of set eas 
Telegra 2 aiparaigs. Ind. ‘uition, full course oney 3 ; also ig pate at 
(time unl a ted), ineluding ty pewriting, $35; by the = printing for o others. py A 
month $7. Gooc ‘poard $1.40; Tarnished room 2. per elon log, presses, type, to factory, 
week. Good demand for operators. Catalogue free. KELSEY & 0O. Meriden. Conn. 
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Does not stain 
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OUITARS in 5 eee and Big 
SEARS, ROEBUCK 4 & SOctine CHICAGO, {LL 








Florence Dental Plate Brush. 
It cleans the whole plate. 
long, stiff tuft does it. Will out- 
wear three ordinary brushes. Den- 
tists praise it. For sale generally, 
or matled for 35 cents. 








FLORENCE MFG. CO., 100 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 


PALMS, MOSSES, Etc. 
Best and Cheapest. 


First-class Latenta, full character, 20 inches 
30 inches, Listona, Kent 

price — 12-inch fne ‘plants, 5.00 
desired. Gray Spa Moss, 10 to 15 feet long, $1.00 
per bbl. All prepaid if ordered atonce. Remit by 
registered letter or Express Money Order. Address, 


J. L. ANDERS & CO., FLORISTS, IVANHOE, WN. C. 
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To Shoot a Rifle, Pistol or Shot- Gun ? ? 
If so, our /deal Hand Book * )’’ will interest you. 
pages of mA gy ad gained through (wenty-fire years’ 


100 


erience with Arms and Ammunition. .\o Dealer or 
hovter should be without it. Send two 2-centstampsfor 
Lag eand mention Youth's Companion. k Free 
DEAL MANUFACTURING CO.,New Haven,Conn 


A BUTTON HooK 
For Link Cuff Buttons, 
—EARL Curr BUTTONER.— Puts 
link buttons into cuffs. For men 

.. New and useful 
Christmas gift. All stores or by 
mail, — 10 cents, sterling 75 
cents. ros., Equitable 
Building, ‘Basten. Mass. 




























pe SOLDRI RING | 


Without any cost to yourself, 


JUST SELL 
BAKER'S TEAS, Etc., 
among rou friends to the amount of 4 Ibs. or 6 Ibs. or 


10 lbs. or 20 lbs., according to syle of Ring desired. Or 


teh and Chain ; 50 Ibs. 

for a Gold Watch and Chain; 51bs., 10 Ibs. or 30 Ibs. for 

a Camera ; 26 Ibs. for a Mandolin ; 50 Ibs. for a Decorated 

Dinner Set; 90 lbs. for a Sewing Machine; 75 Ibs. for a 

Boys’ or Girls’ Bicyele; 200 Ibs. fora Ladies’ or Gentle- 

inen’s High-Grade Bieye le. Send | Podal f jor ¢ Re TS a 
(y 


EXPRE TE. 
W.G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield. Mass. 
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Beeman’s 


THE ORIGINAL 


PEPSIN 
CuM. 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 
All Others Are Imitations. 
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Does not = red 
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3000 BICYCLES 


} re a out 
4 { 
AN ice" ne Btvedetanes $12 





















Beh son opproval without advance 
7' 4 \f deposit. Great factory clearings le 4 
a ee by helping Hg! sats You can bat. onl = —— money 





sellin, our wheels as you can by dealing with anyo.e 
else. Standard high grade machines, brand new, no 
better ever made. Also large stock of fey worn bicy- 
cles sostiy as good as now m 
is month we offer a No. new wheel Yadies or 
rite 
he Old Reliable’ 
“Dept. G.) Chicago. 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


advertise 
—s in — town oe my oe sam 


Writer 5a the * Band raf 


truments of all competitors in qual- 
je and price, Clarinets,Trumpets, Drums 
Fifes and all known instruments at prices 
you can’t afford to miss. Band Catalogue 
128-p. and sample a band and orches- 
tra music free. Specify Catalogue “B.” 


The rene Wurlitzer Co, rnttsied tse 


122 E. Fourth 1 Street, Pane Bho gm teagy 


‘TRY IT. FREE 


byt ay in your own home and 

a, $10 to $25. No manag in advance. 

$60 Kenwood Machine =e 
Ari a Machine Ay nl 5 





Gents at oie, og pa sage Guaranteed 


BROWN-LEW! EWIS CYCLE ‘CO: 


ENNENS 

















The only Taleum Powder 
with a national reputation 
as a perfect Toilet requi 
site. This Trade Mar 

on box cover is a guaran 
tee of absolute purity. 
Take no substitutes, which 
are liable to do harm. For 
sale ever ty or mailed on 
receipt of 2. ree Sample.) 
GERHARD MENNEN C CAL ¢o.. *Slowark, J. 


$19. 
ate (Made by us) $8, $11.50, sis 
other styles. attachments 
t. 
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Watch and Chain 


For One Day’s Work. 


Wesend this Nickel 
Plated Watch, also / 
Chain and Charm, to 
Boys and_ Girls for 
selling 14g dozen pack- 
ages of Bluine at 10 
cents per package. 
Send your full ad 
dress by return mail 
and _ we will forward 
the Bluine, gost. paid, 
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FAL 0. Sohwarz 


ESTABLISHED 1862. 


TOY BAZAR 


f 39&41W. 23d St., 
NEW YORK. 


Largest Establishment ‘ 
ofiis kind in the World. <2 














J 
Hist Sepa f poe compiete and 
ican Watch. Nickel a nest assortment of 
Face, Heavy Beveled TOYS, DOLLS,GAMES 
anteed to Keep Accu- f and NOVELTIES 
rate Time, and with c 


at most reasonable prices. 
_— 


a@ Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue (retail only) 
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roper care should 
ast Ten Years. 


BLUINE COMPANY, 
Concord Junction, Mas:. 
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—. NO mone ured 
—_ instrument has Shipp n thorouhly ree 


in your own house. 


Sold or instalments, 



































for catalogue at once P you want Want t yay ADDRESS 
the greatest Gargain over ever offered. ] i ETH OVE & 
= name an lamly, and we 
wu Ft by — ‘same day letter is 
ived. Positive quarancee ‘ 
a PIANO & ORGAN CO 
twenty-five years. Washington, N. J. 






Please mention this puper. 


Don’t Throw Your Old Jewelry Away ! 


But have it replated. Gold, Diamonds, Gold-Plated Jewelry 
and Silverware made to look like new. 

A Secret Process used in aaagie Factories for over ten years, 

given away tothe public. . Y 


OUR SUNLIGHT POLISH 


Is the best thing known for polishing 
and cleaning GOLD-PLATED JEWELRY of all kinds. 


In order to introduce this polish in every home we send you a 
SAMPLE PACKAGE for TEN CENTS in’stamps or silver. 
i f Ni lish 
Elegant Christmas Presents ci’Diswonbs, Wavoats wna. 
Write for AGENT’S SAMPLE OUTFIT, 10 Cents. 


sent Preconvappiication, CURTIN JEWELRY CO., Sole Prop’s., Attleboro, Mass. 


sent Free on application. 











conetsting 
JEWELRY. 





OUR TIME SELLING OUR TEAS, ETC., WILL SECURE THESE PREMIUMS 


{youn Time SELLING OUR TEAS, ETC, WILL SECURE THESE PREMIUMS. 





Send Tour Name and Address for New Iilustrated Catalogue. 


A. FOLSOM & CO., Dept. A, 192 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS. 
SSSSSSeeeeeeeeeeeceecececeeece 


Cc. 
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Userut Fruits INTERCHANGED.—U nder 
the influence of the Kew Botanic Gardens in 
London several interesting interchanges of fruit- 
bearing plants have been effected, within the 
past few years, between the Eastern and the 
Western world. The “tree tomato,” and at 
least two other West Indian species, have been 
successfully transplanted among the hill stations | 
in India, furnishing a valuable addition to the 
food supply there. On the other hand, the East 
Indies have contributed new varieties of the 
banana and the mango to their namesake islands 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

CorTron-PickinG.— Although large sums of 
money have been invested in cotton-picking 
machines, and although the expense of picking 

. is the heaviest charge in the handling of a cotton 
crop, yet, the Scientific American says, “The 
pro slem of reducing this work to machinery has 
not yet been solved.” But the pickers to-day 
work faster than they did in the days of slavery. 
Then a negro slave averaged 100 pounds of 
cotton per day; now each picker, being paid so 
much per 100 pounds, picks nearly twice as 
much cotton as the slave did. 

THe GRANITE GRANT SLEEPS IN.—A 
fragment of the granite out of which General 
Grant’s sarcophagus, in his mausoleum in New 
York, was carved, has been submitted to chemical 
analysis, a report of which is published in 
Science. The stone is a true granite, but not of | 
a common variety. Its color is dark red, its 
grain medium, and its texture close. It shows 
almost no tendency to decompose. It was 
quarried in Marquette County, Wisconsin. 

Licguts Out By CLock.— Among curious | 
electrical inventions is enumerated a switch | 
which can be attached to the mechanism of a| 
clock in such a manner that when the clock | 
hands point to any desired hour the electric 








lights will immediately go out of their own 
accord. wus 
“PARASOL SAILS.’ — Experiments have 


recently been made at Southampton with a new 
kind of sail for boats. The sail when spread | 
resembles a large umbrella. The mast, occupying 
a position similar to that of the stick in an 
umbrella, turns upon a pivot at the bottom. It 








is usually inclined about 45° to the horizon, but 
the inclination can be adjusted to suit the force 
of the wind. The inventors claim that with this 
sail, “‘heeling’”’ of the boat can be avoided, while | 
at the same time the sail tends to lift the boat 
and thus enables it more easily to mount the 
waves. 


ICELAND TO HAVE A CABLE.—It is 
intended next summer to lay an ocean cable from | 
the northern end of Scotland to Iceland, taking | 
in the Farée Islands on the way. This enterprise 
arouses much interest among men of science, 
because Iceland is filled with wonderful natural 
phenomena, and particularly because it is thought | 
that meteorological stations connected with the | 
proposed cable may be able to enlarge our | 
knowledge of the course and peculiarities of 
storms crossing the ocean. 


AN ANCIENT SLOT-MACHINE.—It appears | 


that the penny-in-the-slot machine, which in a | 
score of forms has recently spread all over the 
civilized world, is not a modern invention, after 
all. The London Daily Mail quotes a descrip- 
tion, given by Hero of Alexandria, third century 
B. C., of a “sacrificial vessel” which flowed only 
when money was introduced. A picture of this 
machine, from an old book, shows a vase-shaped 
vessel with a slit at the top. A coin dropped 
through the slit fell upon a plate attached to a 
lever. As the plate descended under the weight 
of the coin the lever raised a plug, which allowed 
liquid to flow from a spout near the bottom of 
the vase until, the coin having slipped off, the 
ye was released and the plug reinserted in its 
place. 


CAN Ir Cure ConsuMPTION? — Much 
interest has recently been expressed in a serum 
prepared by an Italian physician, Doctor Marig- 
liano, with which he thinks consumption may 
be cured. The London Lancet reports the use 
of the serum during the past year, with success, 
by a number of reputable Italian physicians. 
Doctor De Renzi, professor of clinical medicine | 
in the Naples University, is quoted as reporting 
44 cases of cure with the serum in his hospital 
practice. The best results are said to be obtained | 





where the disease is not yet very far advanced. 
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contain ingredients known to be injurious to the 


THE YOUTH'S 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 
ceous Dentifrice.”” The only sure preventive of deposits | 
of injurious matter on the teeth. {| Adv. 


STAMPS ! 


Album, l0c. 








300 genuine mixed Victoria, 
Cape, India, Japan, etc., with 
New 60-page list ree. Apprey. 
com, Agts. wanted. 
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EO. ANDREW TAI 
MMERERS, 40-42 Adelaide Street, Beret Mich. 
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Between your fing- 

ers place a Dixon 

to make writing hy 

a delight. the money. 
American 


?|| DIXON’S “ersec2 PENCILS 


J08. DIXON ORUCIBLE ©0O., Jersey City, N. J. 


Send 16 cents 
for samples 
worth double 














ears. (Free.) The LEWIS SCH 
A_ NEW PLANT. 


The Boston Drooping Fern 
develops fronds four and five 
feet long. No home com- | 
plete without one. Easy to 

row. Tremendous sale in 

Soston and vicinity. Send | 
50 cents for choice plant, 
or #1.00 for large 





structions charges 
FOSTER, Fi lorist, 
DORCHESTER, MASss 


CENTS 
A WEEK 





A COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 


For down and o month. ve five 
EDUCATION IN THE THEO! 


STEAM ENGINEERING 


Locomotive, Marine or Gas Baginpering; Electri- 
cal, Mechanical or Civil Engineerin, efrigera- 
tion; Bookheeping: Shorthand; Eng ish Branches; 
dagogy; OURSE Wiring an 

pall Metal, Coal 

ems 43 COU RSES or Placer 

Mini ng} tura. or Mechanical 

Drawing;_ Surveying Mapping; 

Sanita Plumbing! pe... Be Sheet 

Metal Pattern Draft Arc vhitectural 


~~ 
or Machine Design; ospecting. 


Ale GUARANTEED SUCCESS 


We have helped thousands to better posi- 
tions & salaries. Circular free: state subject you wish to study. 
Interratioual Correspondence Schools, Bex 032. Scranton, Pa. 


Highest | 


Award 


WORLD’S | 
FAIR. | 


SKATES 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


BARNEY & BERRY, Springfield, Mass. 
































FREEDOM OF ACTION. 

LIKE TO SECURE KNOWLEDGE BY EXPERIENCE, 

Men (and women, too) like to do as they please 
in respect to their personal habits, and they 
should be allowed a wide margin of liberty, so 
long as they do not trespass the rights of others. 
It is nevertheless true that those who learn that 
rare achievement of self-management are the 
ones who forge to the front in the race for fame 
or gold. Money-makers should be trained, as 
well as athletes, and proper habits are of para- 


plant. | 
Plants sent by mail, with in- | 
repaid, | 
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Be Beautiful 


It’s easy to have a 
clear, rosy, velvety 
skin if you use 


5—80—4 
Massage Cream. 


Never advertised before but used for the last 10 
years by thousands of ladies who privately recom- 
2 mend it to others. Absolutely harmless. Contains 
a no arsenic, lead, mercury or other poisonous or 
% harmful ingredient. 

é Jn dainty wiite porcelain boxes. 

£ 50 cts. post-paid. Lady Agents Wanted. 
J 

5 MRS. L. A. WILLIAMS, 7 Arcade, Providence, R. I. 
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| 10 Collars or 5 pair Cuffs, 25 Cents. 
| Made of fine cloth; not to be washed; when soiled, 
reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Look Well—Feel Well—Wear Well. 
Ask your dealer for them. If he hasn’ t them, send 
6 cents for Sample Collar and Cuffs 
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$50 





Choice of Six Styles. Mention Name and Size 


c On. LAR 
York 





REV BESTEL. 3 COMPANY, 


17 Franklin St. 





Will keep the 
children at home 
during the winter 
evenings—will give 
them lasting and 
genuine pleasure. 
Our card games are 
allof an educational 
nature—amuse and 
also unconsciously 
instruct. 


The Mayflower Came 


Depicting Pilgrim life and times—5?2 beautiful illus- 
trations has just been added to our assortment. Sold 
by dealers. Sample pack, 25c. Send for ILLUSTRATED 
List C of our enameled card games. It 1s FREER, 


THE FIRESIDE GAME CO.., Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


—y- PILGRIMS GOING 70 cuurcn 











mount importance. A man may accomplish 
something even when heavily handicapped by 
narcotic poisons like tobacco and coffee, but he 
will push along with much greater force when 
freed from the handicaps. One may feel well to- 
day and yet be building into the body poisonous 
elements from drugs (coffee, tobacco, ete.), that | 
will bring on serious disease some day, and 
perhaps quickly. There is no sentimental gush | 
about this. It is simply a business proposition. | 
You build ina strong bank-account of health by | 
daily deposits of good and well-selected food. | 


| This bank-account becomes solid enough to give | 


you power in time, or you can draw out a little 


each day by bad habits, and when a good bank- 
account of health (which means power) is needed 
you find it isn’t there. Now, then, man must be 
allowed to do as he likes about this, and use up 
the bank-account daily to be “ common,” or con- 
serve his resources (health) and become great. 

To shift the coffee habit is quite easy when 
Postum Cereal Food Coffee is used, a very marked 
change in condition is frequently observed within 
ten days after the change is made. 

It should be boiled full 15 minutes after boiling 
commences, whereupon it will be found to have 
a reddish seal-brown color and a very agreeable 
pungent taste, while its food value is exce ption- 
j ally high. 

Many of the concoctions sold as cereal coffee 








human stomach. Genuine packages of Postum 
have red seals and the words, “It makes red | 
blood,” thereon. 

“Silver Plate that Wears.” 
On spoons, knives, 
forks, etc., the identify- 
ing mark of the best 
















And We Give You 


TEN Dollars Dollars 


fromthe catalogue ensh price of each price of each 
Organ, and Twenty Dollars from the 
cash price of each Piano as a special 


bonus. Our Souvenir Art Cata- 
logue of 1898 models of the 
Cornish American 


PIANOS AND ones by FREE 


‘I COSTS YOU NOTHING 








~~ will be sent to any prom 8s. 
illustrates and faithfully 
tures and describes all the beau- 
tiful instruments manufactured 
by us—it is a work of art, printed 
in colors, the frontispiece being 
a costly reproduction of a famous oil painting An 
Ane ient Egyptian Choir at Temple Service 

We sell on one basis only — Factory to Family on 
First Cost — saving all agents’ and dealers’ immense 





wearing plated ware is 











Trade Mark. 


“1847 


7 i Rogers Bros. 







996 








For ia years the stand- 
ard of silver plate excel- 
lence. On teasetsand lar- 
ger articles, look 


for this mark. 
Manufactured only by 
MERIDEN BriTANnNniA COMPANY 
Meriden, Conn.; 208 sth Ave., N. Y. City. 
For sale by leading dealers everywhere, 
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profits. No other firm in the country can possibly sell 
to better advantage—our catalogue proves it. A quar- 
ter of a million satisfied purchasers endorse our 
methods and the merits of our instruments. Write 


to-day. Our Special Offers were never more won 





| derful, and we always give more than we promise 


| fon measure, pressed doy x ene punning over. 
ORGANS from S from 

Cash or Easy pala ub. OOT AS eRe AT: 10 rare a 

for 1898, with Special Cash Bonus. Mention this paper. 


| CORNISH & CO., Washington, New Jersey. 


Established nearly half a Century. 


VACUUM-PILLED SOLE. DAMP-PROOF. 
“A dollar saved is a dollar earned.’ 
This Ladies’ Solid French Dongola Kid Boot, 
Patent Leather Tip, delivered free any- 
where in the U.S., on receipt of Cash, or 
Money-Order, for $1.50, Equals every way 
the bootssold in all retail stores for $2.50. 
We make this boot ourselves,therefore 
we guarantee the fit, style and wear, and 
if any one is not satisfied we will re- 
fund the money or send another 
pair.Opera Narrow orOperaToe, 
Button or Lace, widths, D, E& 

{.8izes1to 8. Send your 
size: we will fit you. Mius- 
tratedCatalogue FREE. 

Established 1880, 
DEXTER $1. * SHOE CO., 143 Federal Street, Boston, 


























5 Milk Street, Boston. 





603 


KLONDYKE COLD 
‘K) severe, but there are K places nearer home, 


| PARKER'S SSéixi 


is best for rubber boots. 
Absorbs perspiration. 
Recommended by phy- 
sicians for house,cham- 
ber and sick room, for men, 
| women, s onaee n. 


| SMPs 








Parker Pays Post 
Ask dealer, or send 25c. w mi iz sR, 
ARKEK, Koom 4, 108 Bedford St., Roster Maan 





TYRIAN” on Rubber Goods is 


The word * 
a guarantee of their quality. 


| “Tyrian” 


|} Plant Sprinkler 


Sprinkles the plants under the leaves, 
does not injure them, and does it with- 
out soiling everything else near. 
Sald by dealers or by mail. The 6-oz. 
size, bent neck, post-paid, for 75 cts. 
Our Pamphlet Worth Reading,” free. 


TYER RUBBER CO., nos Mass. 








The $200 Prize 


OFFERED FOR THE BEST POEM ON 
CEYLON AND INDIA TEA 


has been awarded to a lady living in Derby, 
| Conn., concealing her identity under the zom- 
de-plume of T. Caddy. It will be published, 
and a copy will be sent to each contestant. 

Over 5,000 —, were received, many of 
but the majority of writers 
onditions laid down, and 
omitted one or more metaphors. 


which were excellent, 
| lost sight of the strict c 


The object was to get a poem which set forth 
these facts: 

1.—That Ceylon and India Tea PURE. 
A teaspoonful was mentioned, as that quantity 
| is enough for an ordinary tea-pot. 

2.—That to make the tea properly, the water 
| must be absolutely boiling. 


is 


3.-—That five minutes’ infusion is all that is 
needed, 
4.—That the tea is wholesome and free from 


bitterness. 


5.—That it may be drunk with or without 
sugar or cream. 
6.—In teas from all other countries, the 


manufacture is entirely by the crude, ancient 
and unclean hand-rolling process. 

In China and Japan Prussian blue and other 
deleterious substances are used for coloring, 


which, with other adulterations, make nerve- 
disturbing decoctions. 
The leaf of India and Ceylon Tea is of 


marvellous strength. It is picked every ten 
days, and after ‘‘withering,’’ is then rolled and 
manufactured entirely by machinery especially 
designed to eliminate all chance of contact with 
| impurities by touch of the human hand, HENCE 
CLEANLINESS AND PURITY, COMBINED 
WITH FLAVOR AND STRENGTH. 

These are the great desiderata, and can be 
| found only in the machine-manufactured teas of 
| India and Ceylon; the only countries where tea 
is made exclusively by mac ‘hine ry. 

No coloring matter or adulterant of any kind 
is used in their preparation. Their fine flavor 
is the natural bouquet, and is not artificial. 
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A simple and beauti- 
ful string instrument that 
can be played without 
previous musical knowl- 
edge. Prices from $4.00 
upwards, 

Write for 
Tilustrated Catalogue 
and story “How the 
Autoharp Captured the 
Family. 

Sold by Music Dealers. 


Alfred Dolge § Son, 


Dept.A 
110-112 East 13th St., 
New York. 


fo play 
“& 

Easy 

fo bury 
¥ 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single week issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for gi.te—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 
during the year. | 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express oney - Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send 
the money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | 
name on your paper, which shows to what time | 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber | 
wigpee his paper stopped. All arrearages must be | 
paid. | 

Returning pone paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue if, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying. money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








LUMPS IN THE NECK. 


“What are these lumps in my baby’s neck?” | 
is a question often asked the doctor. | 
Lumps, or kernels, as they are often called, | 
because they feel like grains or seeds under the 
examining fingers, are lymph bodies, or glands. | 

The system of lymph glands and tubes covers 
the entire body. If it were exposed to view, i 
would have the appearance of meshwork. Lymph 
ducts lead from the skin, from the mucous mem- 
brane, and from bone, to lymph,bodies which are 
further connected with one another by the same 
méans. 

At any point where there is an inflammation, a 
sore, a breaking of the skin or mucous surface, 
there will be found open mouths of lymph ducts 
into which waste matter is liable to enter. This | 
waste matter sets up an irritation and an enlarge- | 
ment of the lymph bodies to which it finds its 
way. It will now be easily understood how | 
such an enlargement or inflammation of the lymph | 
bodies always points to a state of inflammation 
at some point; perhaps at a considerable distance 
from the lumps themselves. Thus a felon on the 
finger causes enlarged glands to appear in the 
armpit. 

Lumps in the neck may sometimes be plainly 
traced to eczema of the scalp. Sometimes the 
mouth is the seat of the trouble. Large and 
inflamed tonsils may be present, or the teeth may 
be decaying. 

When the ear is the seat of an abscess, either 
before or during the course of a purulent dis- 
charge, enlarged glands are common. 

Enlarged lymph bodies just behind the angle of 
the jaw are sometimes significant of catarrh of 
the nose and the adjacent portion of the throat. 

The existence of enlarged lymph bodies for a 
few days, or sometimes for a longer interval, 
cannot be said to be in itself dangerous. The 
case is different when lumps exist for several 
weeks or longer. They become changed in char- | 
acter after this time, and begin to break down 
and form purulent matter. This stage, too, is 
more difficult to cure, as surrounding tissue may 
become affected. The skin over the glands is 
involved, and becomes part of the large, soft, red 
or purplish swelling, now called an abscess, which 
either breaks or is laneced by the surgeon. 

These enlargements may become invaded by 
the tuberele bacilli, from which consunfption of 
the lungs or a general consumption may develop. 

During the course of an infectious disease, 
when the glands in the neck sometimes become 
enlarged, the care of the throat must not be 
neglected. The use of an antiseptic solution on 
the affected parts will often produce an immediate 
good result. 
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TELEGRAMS. 


An amusing game, which will perhaps be new 
to many readers of the Companion, is called | 
“Telegrams.” 

Any number of persons can play the game, | 
Each player is provided with paper and a pencil. 
One member of the company gives out a word of 
ten letters, and some one else gives a subject for 
the telegrams which are to be written, and which 
must contain exactly ten words, the first letter of | 
each word being taken from the word given out, | 
in regular order. Five minutes are allowed for | 
the composition of the telegrams, at the end of | 
which time they are read aloud. 

For example, the word “lithograph” was given 
out, and the players were réquested to write a 
telegram from a wife in the suburbs to her husband 
in town, notifying him of the arrival of a guest, 
and the necessity for extra provisions. 

Two of the eight telegrams written on the sub- 
ject read as follows: 

“Louise Ingalls. Telephone Harvey. Oysters, 
grapes, red apples per Hamlin’s.” 

“Lemuel in town. Have order greens, roast 
and peas burried.” 

Another word was “Providence,” and the subject 








Evelyn now coming east.” 


| suppose,” in order that the hearers may gather 


| adage anew. 


| following way: 


| safe to-day, sir.’’ 


| young man, addressing the proprietor of the | 
| Cedarby “corner store.” 


|fad for getting neckties as souvenirs of every 


| the peoprieyes, surveying his customer through a 
r 
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was the announcement of a calamity at sea. 
One telegram read: 
“Pavonia ruined off Valparaiso, in doldrums. 


Another was: | 

“ Polly Roberts off Vancouver’s Island, destroyed | 
entirely. Ned cabled Ellen.” 

The game of “Telegrams” may safely be called 
a cheerful one, for the wording of the despatches 
is sure to bring a laugh from the company, 
whether the subject be disaster or something of 
an agreeable nature. 

Some of the readings may have to be preceded 
by an elaborate explanation, beginning, “I pre- 





meaning from them; but this only adds to the 
amusement. 


A LONG WAY ROUND. 


Necessity is the mother of invention, and the 
hungry Frenchman, told about in a biography 
recently published in England, illustrates the old 


He was in an English restaurant, and wanted 
eggs for breakfast, but had forgotten the English 
word. So he got around the difficulty in the 


“Vaiterre, vat is dat valking in de yard?” 

“A cock, sir.” 

“Ah! And vat you call de cock’s vife?” 

“The hen, sir.” 

“And vat you call de shildrens of de cock and 
his vife?”” 

“Chickens, sir.” 

“But vat you call de shicken before dey are 
shicken?” 


“Eggs, sir.” 
“Bring me two.” 


REASSURING. 


A professor at Stanford University, who was 
one of a party which undertook to penetrate into 
the depths of a Tuolumne mine, for scientific 
purposes, relates a startling incident. It may be 
taken as showing that when one is in a perilous 
position, it is best not to be too inquisitive. 

During ~~ ascent, in the ordinary manner, by 
meaiis of a bucket, and with a miner as a fellow- 
passenger, I perceived, as I thought, unmistaka- 
bie symptoms of a weak place in the rope. 

“Do you often change your ropes, my good 
man?” [ inquired, when about half-way from the 
bottom of the awful abyss. 

“We change them every three months,” was 
the reassuring reply of the man in the bucket, 
“and we change this one to-morrow, if we get up 


NONE TO MATCH. 
“Have you any neckties?” inquired a dandified 


Then, turning to his 
companion, he said, with a slight lisp, “I have a 


place I visit. It’s my own idea, you know.” 
“What color do you want, young man?” inquired 


pair of iron-bowed spectacles. 

“Oh—ah—I’m very fond of having them to match 
the color of my eyes,” said the a man, lan- 
guidly, opening his small orbs to their widest 
extent. 

“Haven't got any neckties that'll do, then,” said 
the proprietor, shaking his head decidedly. “I’ve 
got plain blue ones, real pale blue, but none with 


pink edges. 


“TO TIE SAND.” 


It is easy for an ingenious person, who is 
unwilling to do a thing, to find some excuse for 
the omission. 





An Oriental story tells us of a man who was 
asked to lend a rope to a neighbor. His reply 
was that he was in need of the rope just then. 

“Shall you need it a long time?” asked the 
neighbor. 

“T think I shall,” repNed the 
soing to tie up some sand with it. 

“To tie wp sand!” exclaimed the would-be 
borrower. * 
with a rope.” 

“Oh, you can do almost anything with a rope 
when you do not want to lend it,’ was the reply. 


owner, “as T am | 


do not see how you can tie up sand 


POOR TOMMY! 


Even so sacred a thing as maternal affection 
may sometimes provoke a smile. 


“Why, Mrs. Jamesby!”’ exclaimed a neighbor, 
across the back-yard fence. “Do you beat your 
own carpets?” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Jamesby. “I don’t mind it. 
It’s good exercise.” 

“IT should think you’d have Tommy do it.” 

“Poor Tommy!” rejoined the good woman, 
resuming her exercise. “He belongs [whack!] to 
a gymnastic class down-town, and [whack!] he’s 
so tired when he comes home in the afternoon 





{whack!] that I haven’t the heart to ask him 
hhnekt to take hold of any work like this 
whack! whack!].” 


BADLY DISABLED. 


, 

A writer in Harper’s Drawer says that a lawyer, 
having some papers to be executed by an old | 
Irishwoman, went to her house one morning for 
her signature. On his arrival he requested her to | 
sign her name “here,”’ indicating the spot. 

“Och,” said she, with a bland smile, “you sign 
it for me, for sure, since I lost me glasses I can’t 
write.” 

“Well, how do you spell your name, Mrs. 8.?” 

“Martha, dear,” she cried, “come here directly 
and shpell me name for the gintleman, for sure, 
since I lost me teeth I can’t shpell a word!” 
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NO TIME. 


A lank, awkward countryman presented himself 
at the clerk’s desk ina city hotel, and after having 
a room assigned te him, inquired at what hours 
meals were served. 

“Breakfast from seven to eleven, luncheon from 
eleven to three, dinner from three to eight, supper 
from eight to twelve,” recited the clerk, glibly. 

“Jerushy!” ejaculated the countryman, with | 


AS. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett's Cocoaine. (Adv. 

——e 


Superior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme 
Simon, marvellous for softening, whitening and per- 
fuming the complexion. Park, Tilford & Co., N.Y. (Adv. 


EAGLE SIMPLEX PENCIL. 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN LEAD-PENCILS. 


By simply removing the wood with the Finger-Nail 
as long a point can be obtained_as desired, withou 
the use of knife or sharpener. For sale by dealers. 


Sample mailed for 10 cents in stamps. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 377 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
MORE EGGS ~—- 
& } og Ra meat | 


and so make more 
money for you if 
ou will keep me 
n good condition. 

ow to do this 
and many other 
practical points — 
worth dollars to all 
who want to make 
more money out of 
poultry —are con- 
tained in 


Farm-Poultry, 
The Best POULTRY 
PAPER. Published 
Twiee a onth. 
Costs only Slayear. 


Send 12 Cents in Stamps 
and you will receive a Sample Copy and the 25-cent 
book, “A Living from Poultry,”’ post-paid. 

1.8. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 
Sample Copy Mailed for 2-Cent Stamp. 
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GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 


Walter Baker & Co,’s 
si Breakfast 





Delicious, 
Nutritious. 


Costs Less than ONE 
CENT a cup. 


Trade-Mark. 


Be sure that the package 
bears our Trade-Mark. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limitea, 


Established 1780, 


Dorchester, Mass. 








Spencerian 





Steel Pens. 


If you will copy the following notice and 
send it to us with your name and address, 
so that we can judge of your handwriting, 
we will send FREE FIVE PENS which 
we think will suit you. 


“ Spencerian Pens were established 1860 and have a 
national reputation for uniformity, durability and per- 


fect action which cannot be equalled by any other makes.’ 





LA 





SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 450 Broome St., N. Y. City. 
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QUAKER OATS is manufactured from oats grown from 


tizing, more economical. 


healthier for breakfast and supper. 


easy to eat, easy to digest. 


Sold only in 2-lb. sealed packages. 
Every package bears Quaker name and Quaker figure. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 


'a variety of soil and under certain climatic conditions producing 
‘a peculiar delicacy of flavor and unequalled nutritive value. 
It is totally unlike other oat foods. More healthful, more appe- 
Ten times cheaper than meat and far 
Easy to buy, easy to cook, 


At all Grocers. 








3 THE 


to lose. No trouble to clean. 














No. 2, Chops 1 Ib. per minute, 
No. 4, Chops 13g lb. per minute, 2.25 


8% Send 4c. in stamps for the “Enterprising Housekeeper’“@a 
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enterprise NeW Meat Chopper 


Can be taken apart and put together in two seconds. No parts 
Simple —A child can operate it. 
Chops ALL the meat. All parts are ga TINNED. -@Q 


C cooked or uncooked meats, clams for chowder, 
hops lobster and chicken for salad, horseradish, 
codfish, corn, cocoanut, peppers, suet, etc. 
Just the thing for mince-meat. Choice dishes can easily be 
prepared. Saves time and labor. Sold by hardware dealers. 
Our trade-mark — ‘‘ ENTERPRISE ’’—is on every machine. 


$1.75 


200 recipes. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA., Philadelphia. 
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EXTRACT or BEEF 
need have no fear of being 
alfacked by hunger. 


It’s invaluable for Hunters, Yachtsmen, and Tour- 
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ists, easily carried, always ready, and 
GOES A LONG WAY. 
Look for this signature on the genuine 
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Kodaks. 


The annual family gathering at the Thanksgiving table, 
the children’s Christmas tree, groups of friends gathered to 
pass a winters 
evening—all 
make delightful 
indoor subjects 
for winter Ko- 
daking, while the 
fields and trees 
in snowy garb make quite as beauti- 
ful subjects for outdoor work as do the 
green groves and meadows of summer. 


Put a Kodak on Your Christmas List. 
$5.00 to $25.00. 


POCKET KODAKS. For Film Cartridges and 

glass plates 14x 2 inches - 5.00 
No. 2 FALCON KODAKS. For Film Cart- 

wid es 3144 x 3 inches, achromatic lens, $5.00 
No. 2 LLS-EYE KODAKS. For Film 

ny 3% x 3% inches, achromatic 





lens, - ~ - - ~ - - 
No. 2 BULLET KODAKS. For Film Cart- 
ridges and glass plates 34x 3% inches, 
achromatic lens, $10.00 
No. 4 BULLS-EYE KODAKS. For Film 
Cartridges 4 xs Si aoe achromatic lens, $12.00 
No. 4 BU ULLET K For Film Cart- 
a and Ly plates 4x 5 inches,achro- 
matic len - $15.00 
No. 4 CARTRIDGE KODAK. (Folding.) For 
Film Cartridges and glass plates 4x5 
inches, with rapid rectilinear lens and 
pneumatic shutter — iris diaphragm 
stops, - . - - - $25.00 


The New Kodaks all take our 
Light-Proof Film Cartridges and 
can be 


Loaded in Daylight. 
weiccemeeneasctoreaty | EASTMAN KODAK CO, 


the Eastman Kodak Co. 

















ROCHESTER, &. Y. 





For Sale by all Dealers, Catalogue free at agencies or by mail, 











“THERE is a difference 
between Revolvers. 


SMITH & WESSON 


have made revolvers since 
1859. Their history has 
been a history of constant 
improvement, and to-day 
their output is as perfect as 
experience and the best me- 
chanical skill, backed by 
ample capital, can produce. 
Strength, accuracy, pene- 
tration, are features in which 
SMITH & WESSON revolvers excel all other makes. 
SMITH & WESSON, 


Catalogues exhaustively describing their twelve 19 STOCKBRIDGE STREET, 
newest styles will be sent free upon application. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


















see, . THE LARGEST FACTORY IN THE WOR 

: g PRODUCING MEN 

FINE SHOES «-« >» 

ENDORSED BY « 

1900,000 
WEARERS 




















WL; DOUGLAS 
S52? & 522 .SHOES | 


| ARE WORTH MORE than they cost when compared with other makes, 
because they look better, wear better and it costs less to keep them in repair. 
They are sold at our 52 exclusive stores in the large cities and by 5,000 dealers 
throughout the U.S. Made in Calf, Patent Calf, French Enamel, Seal Goat, 
Box Calf, Black Vici Kid, Russia Storm Calf, Cordovan, with Australian 
Kangaroo Tops and fast color hooks and eyelets. 


155 STYLES AND WIDTHS FROM A TO EE. 


If ordered by mail, STATE SIZE and WIDTH and send 
25 cents extra for carriage to 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


Goat ' 
LEATHER, 


Gem ToE Catalogue Free. vt 





















































Nature makes no mis- 
—< takes. Whatever Nature 

_ makes pure is pure, and 

what she makes white is 

white. Nature provides man 

with pure, sound, white teeth; 
‘tis man’s neglect that ruins them! 
Nothing in the world will do so 
much to perpetuate the perfect den- 
tistry of Nature and preserve the teeth 
STRONG, SOUND AND WHITE as the 
daily use of DR. SHEFFIELD’S 


ae CREME DENTIFRICE. 


PEARLY ry Collapsible Tubes 
TeeTH At all Druggis 25 Cents. 

: SHEFFIELD DENTIFRICE COMPANY, 
New London, Conn. 
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Saeneneae EXHIBITIONS in ESS.00TO325.00 rehes, School Houses, Ke. yy 
cae Ye ne rey using with hearing tubes and cha: 
, vidual, We Furnish You erie se om wo A at ONCE. 
ention Youths’ Companion and send us 
UUR LIBE! fora DOLLAR OFFER %en' cranes of good th 
and we will send you or my 8 itete oa Rye » D. sub 
ject to examination, you can examine FoR MI andif on sat- 
istactory p+ +r AN OPPORTUNITY FOR MAKING BIG MONEY pay 
the express agent our and 


a 
less ro One Dollar sent with Fer. - 
HAS W EQUAL. IT 
PLAYS BU P be IT SINGS, IT 
ALKS, IT LAUGHS. It’s music, both Sw ap — one vocal, is pepe. 


= duced with all Se beautiful ,-~— and m ody, a8 ayo e best and m 

noted bands, orchestras and singers can render them. rs tm ATION r THE NUMAN Voice 
18 80 PERFECT as te deceive almost any - YOU CAN PLAY. SING OR TALK» to ee Seer phone and i will record and 
reproduce the same as many times asd seas Sired. § oO OwWNH ME you can 
hear with the mess life-like expression gue noted speakers asl an, Gladstone, Pew others; om 
_— Leechman, Dan W. Quinn, Geo. J. Gaskin 

,can be reproduced on ‘ee Gregbenhene. 
47) “CRAPHOPHONE = ‘well made in every respect, 








noted bands as 3ousa’s, Gilmore’s, U.8. Marine and otherss = tog! noted 
and others;in fact, crersthing of OUR’ heardin large 


RW 
DESCRIPTION.) cries racy nent fescy eh set fmrnes ted tenon sere for Fowula 


= re- 
bearing record mandrel, is lighter and more portable than the old styles, is equipped with all the 

lL wements and everyt! de ‘nk ue I by anything nthe fin of Talking Mac —4 There is no limit tothe 
umber at of pieces that it will play orreproduce, and each piece can be played, ye ee ee as often as desired, 


Price of Our Gem Graphophone with 2 hearing tubes and concert born. . 10.00 
OUR SPECIAL OFFER PRICES: Price of Our Gem Graphophone with 2 hearing tubes, concert horn an 
jencoome oak carrying case with handle, as illustrated above..... 12. 00 
T $22.25 EXHIBITION MONEY MAKING OUTFI aa shit Sanit of ere ieee 
— asic, ay BRopnone Wi win AG Posters 
for advertising auBAeAS Exnibations and 200 Admission Tickets. ou GRAPHO OPHONE CA ALOG E IS FREE 


ACHMENTS 
B®, BON ND TALKING RECORDS. (® SEN Se 








WE REFER YOU TO The B 
— bane of Illinois, Editor of 


a 
cago. write nd ine our Gr ress, 
SEARS ROEBUCK & Tai, CHRAPRER SUPPLY Hot MOUSE On EARTH Cor. Fulton, Desplaines and Wayman sts. CHICAGO, iL. 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


NOVEMBER 25, 1897. 
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DR. J.C. AYER’S © 
CHERRY PECTORAL 


BREAKS UP A COLD IN ONE NIGHT. 


IXTY years of success stand behind that statement of the 
Dr. Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in the cure of all Coughs -an 








ompt and reliable action of 
ig Colds. Asthma, Bronchitis, 


Croup, 


Whooping Cough and all affections of the throat and lungs yield to this radical remedy. 


Prominent People of the past and present testify to the truth of these claims. we we ve wt vt we ut 














WORDS OF WEIGHT AND WISDOM. 


I have used Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral both in my family and 
practice, and consider it one of 
the best of its class for la grippe, 
coughs, colds, bronchitis and eon- 
sumption in its early stages. 

W. A. Wricur, M.D., 
Barnesville, Ga. 


=a 





When I had almost despaired 
of ever finding a cure for chronic 
bronchitis, | recently derived most 
excellent results from the administration of A yer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. I can testify as to its efficacy, and should be 
pleased to have you send me the formula of its compo- 
sition. R. C. Procror, M. D., 
Oakland City, Gibson Co., Ind. 


=a 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 
Cured by Ayer's Cherry 
Pectoral in 1857. 


My wife and five children 
were taken down with la grippe, 
while that disease was so widely 
prevalent. I dosed them with 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and be- 
fore using quite two bottles my 
family was restored to health. I 
know of several obstinate cases of 
the same complaint which were 
also cured by this remedy. I con- 
sider it the best to be had for all 
throat and lung disorders. 

J. PERMINTER, Paulette, Miss. 


=a 





MILLARD FILLMORE, 
Ex-Pres. U.S., cured by Dr 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
in 1853. 


For fifteen years I was afflicted with lung troubles. 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral not only relieved the distress, but 
entirely cured me. CARLOS M. Fay, 

Prof. of Anatomy, Cleveland, O. 


=o 


United States Hotel, Saratoga 
Springs, July 5, 1849. 
Dr. J. C. Ayer, Sir: — 

I have been afflicted with a 
painful affection of the lungs and 
all the symptoms of settled con- 
sumption for more than a year. 
I could find no medicine that 
would reach my case until I com- 
menced the use of your Cherry 
Pectoral, which gave me gradual 
relief, and I have been steadily 
gaining my strength till my health 
is well-nigh restored. While using your medicine I had 
the gratification of curing with it my reverend friend, Mr. 
Truman, of Sumpter District, who had been suspended 
from his parochial duties by a severe attack of bronchitis. 
I have pleasure in certifying these facts to you, and am, 
Sir, Yours respectfully, 

J. F. CALHOUN, of South Carolina. 





HENRY CLAY 
Tested the virtue of 
Cherry Pectoral in 1852. 


The best remedy for la grippe 
that I know of is Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. 

(Rev.) Jonn K. CHASE, 
* South Hampton, N. H. 


=a 


From an experience of over 
thirty years, I feel justified in 
recommending Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. One of the best recom- 
mendations of the Pectoral is the 





JENNY LIND 
Testified to the value of . E . 
Or. Ayer's Cherry Pectoral enduring quality of its popular- 


in 1851 2 7 P 
ity, it being more salable now 


than it was twenty-five years ago, when its great success 
was considered something marvellous. 
R. S. DRAKE, M. D., Beloit, Kan. 


=a 


From Edward Hitchcock, 
M.D., LL.D., ete., President 
of Amherst College and Geolo- 
gist for the State of Massachu- 
setts, etc.; one of the: most 
eminently learned and widely 
celebrated scholars of the Amer- 
ican States : 


Amherst, Mass., 
Sept. 12, 1849. 
Dr. J. C. Ayer, Sir; — 
| have used your Cherry 
Pectoral in my own case of 
deep-seated bronchitis, and am 
satisfied, from its chemical con- 
stitution, that it is an admirable compound for the relief 
of laryngial and bronehial difficulties. If my opinion as 
to its superior character can be of any service, you are 
at liberty to use it as you think proper. 
EDWARD HITCHCOCK. 
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PREST. HITCHCOCK 
Of Amherst, cured by Dr. 
Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 
in 1849 


As a specific for croup there 
is no preparation equal to Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. It is pleasant, 
safeand sure. 

S. H. LATIMER, M. D., 
Mt. Vernon, Ga. 
=a 
New York, May 2, 1849. 
Dr. J. C. Ayer, Sir :— 

The Cherry Pectoral sent me 
from Messrs. Ward & Co., by 
your order, was duly received, 
and I have great satisfaction in 
making you my acknowledgments 
for the favor. It has been repeatedly used by myself and 
friends with the best success, and I can congratulate the 
American people on having not only preparations of such 
rare excellence, but the men who can invent and make 
them. I have the honor to be, Sir, your much obliged 
friend, W. C. MACREADY. 





DANIEL WEBSTER 
Wrote an appreciative 
word for Dr. Ayers 
Cherry Pectoral 
in 1853. 





I have used Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral in my practice since 
1853, and have always found it 
reliable for the cure of colds, 
coughs and all lung diseases. 

S. HAYNEs, M. D., 
Saranac, N. Y. 
aa 


There were sixteen children 
in my father’s family, and there 
are seven in my own. We have 
never, since | can remember, 
been without A yer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, and have never had a case of cold or a cough that 
this remedy did not eure. I would part with all the other 
medicines I know of before parting with Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. (Hon.) Wm. E. MAson, Chicago, Ill. 
(Now U. S. Senator.) 





HORACE GREELEY 
Endorsed Ayer's Cherry 
Pectoral in 1858. 
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About twenty years ago we 
tried almost everything for asth- 
ma, without success. At last 
we used your Cherry Pectoral, 
and the relief was immediate. 

S. A. Euuis, Keene, N. H. 
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I have used Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral in my family for twenty 
years, and recommended it to 
others for coughs and colds and 
whooping-cough. Have never 
known a single case of whooping- 
cough that it failed to relieve and cure, when its use was 
continued. J.C. MIDDLEBROOKS, Brownsville, Ga., 

Manufacturer and dealer in lumber. 





EDWIN FORREST 
Expressed his gratitude 
for Or. Ayer's Cherry 
Pectoral, 1848. 
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Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is our 
regular standard medicine for 
colds and throat troubles. 

Joun HAaywoop, A. M., 
Prof. of Mathematics, Otterbein 
University, Westerville, O. 


aa 


From the distinguished Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Materia 
Medica, Bowdoin College: 

Brunswick, Me., Feb. 5, 1847. 

Dear Sir : —I delayed answer- 
ing the receipt of your preparation 
until I had an opportunity of witnessing its effects in my 
own family, or in the families of my friends. This I 
have now done, with a high degree of satisfaction, in 
eases both of adults and children. I have found it, as 
its ingredients show, a powerful remedy for colds and 
coughs and pulmonary diseases. 

PARKER CLEAVELAND, M.D. 





CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN 
Found help in Dr. Ayer's 
Cherry Pectoral in 
1850. 








DR. AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


Is now put up in half-size bottles at half price, 50 cents. 


























